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He has a promotion to report. Or a week-en 
leave coming up. Or it’s his mother’s birthday 
Evening is about the only time he’s free to cal 
Joe needs and it’s important to him. 
\ 
the Long Distance Will you do your best to avoid Long Distance: 
li jal calls after 7 at night, for the sake of millions o 
nes tonig Joes — and Josephines? They'll appreciate it 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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in buying 
business machine 
supplies under 


BURROUGHS 
DISCOUNT 
PURCHASE 

PLANS 


You save 10% to 40%. dis- 

counts on some types of sup- 
plies beginning with orders for as 
little as $10 worth. 


2 It is easier to earn discounts, 
because they are based on 
combined purchases of various 
types of supplies; for example. pur- 
chases of carbon paper help you 
earn larger discounts on ribbons, 
and vice versa. 


You are assured fresh supplies, 

without storage problems, be- 
cause delivery of supplies is made 
as you need them. 


Burroughs produces high quality 
roll paper and ribbons for prac- 
tically all makes of business 
machines, carbon paper for every 
need, journal paper and other sup- 
plies. For full details concerning 
prices and terms, call your local 
Burroughs office or write direct to 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 








Addressing Tags 
And Labels 


To the Editor: 


We are interested in finding out what 
the market offers in stamping or printing 
devices suitable for addressing paper 
shipping tags and ordinary gummed 
shipping labels. 

These would be required in quantities 
of one to fifty pieces with one address 
ind a good many of the addresses would 
be used repeatedly 

The object in mind is to improve the 


legibility of these addresses and, when 


they are required in quantity, to produce 
tags or labels in less time than would 
be required to write each one manually 
with pen and ink.— M. G. Srewarr, 
general manager, Pelican Well Tool § 
Supply Company, Shreveport, Louisiana 
Mr. Stewart: We suggest the use of 
the Addressograph for the job outlined 
in your letter. If you will write to the 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
1200 Babbitt Road, Euclid P.O., Cleve 
land, and give complete details, we are 
sure they will be able to work out with 
you a completely satisfactory solution. 


Wants Facts on Accounts 
Receivable Methods 


To the Editor: 
We are 


facts and figures concerning the handling 


interested in securing some 


of accounts receivable. In addition, we 
are particularly interested in determin 
ing how various manufacturers determine 
their day’s sales outstanding in receiv- 
ables, and if you have any current figures 


LETTERS. GUIMMENT 








from manufacturers of products simil 
to ours. or can secure such informati 
for us, we would appreciate word fr 
you.—EmMetr W. Betow, credit: mu 
ager, The Menasha Products ¢ om pa 


Menasha, Wisconsin. 


Mr. Betow: We believe the article 
the accounts receivable system of Am 
can Chicle Company, taken from 
Mav 1943 issue, will give vou the inf 
re sending vor 


mation requested. We 
clipping of it. 


Copies to Members of 
Organization 


To the Editor: 


It occurred to me you might be int 
ested in knowing that we are sending « 
hundred copies of the June issue 
AMERICAN Business to our key operati 
men.— Wma. B. Given, Jr.. 
American Brake Shoe Company, N 


York, New York. 


presi 


June and July Issues 
Out of Print 


To the Editor: 

We would like very much to sen 
AMERK 
Business to a list of our more import 


copy of the July issue of 


agents and wonder if, at this late d 
you can provide us with these copies. ‘ 
would like to have 320. 

As you nea doubt have guessed, 
reason we want to use this issue is 
article about our Akron, Ohio, gen 
agent, J. Gordon Gaines, Inc., which 
believe will be of interest to many otl 


who represent us.—Ricuarp C. Bub 
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vertising manager, Globe 
mpany, New York, New York. 


Indemnity 


Mr. Buptone: We have had a number 
requests for extra copies of the June 
d July issues of American Business. 
nfortunately, our supply is exhausted. 


Who Makes Portable 
“nack Bars? 


» the Editor: 


In the December 1942 issue of Ament 
\y Business there is a picture of a 
ack Bar. Would you have any infor- 
ition on where one could obtain such 
device? We are very interested in find- 
y out about this, for consideration is 
w being given to the question of rest 
riods for our employees, and it might 
that something like the above men 
med Snack Bar could solve our prob 
n.—Herspert E. 
rsonnel, Ohio Farm Bureau Corpora- 


Evans, director of 


n, Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr. Evans: The Snack Bar shown on 
ge 21 of our December issue was 
inufactured by either Albert Pick Co., 
¢., 2159 W. Pershing Road, Chica 
iward Don & Co., 2213 S. La Salle, 
licago. We are 


go, or 





unable to ascertain 
‘ich company produced it, but vou will 
obably want to contact both. 


Wants To Know More 
About Controllers 


1 the Editor: 


| would like very much to get informa 
m in regard to what the duties, func- 
ns, and responsibilities are of a “con- 
oller” in an average company. Also, to 
shom is he responsible and to whom 
should he report? I would also be very 
interested in any books, pamphlets, or 
other literature covering this 
\ny information you can give me on 
is will be appreciated.—J. U. Scuuren, 
factory superintendent, Moorman Mfq. 
Quincy, Illinois. 


subject. 


Max. SuuReN: We believe the article 
‘Comptrollers Define Duties But Dis- 
zree on Spelling,” in our June 1938 
issue, will answer your questions regard- 
ne the functions of a controller. 


Finds “Consolation” in 
Our Editorial 


' the Editor: 


Che first two paragraphs of your edi 
rial on page 4 of the July 
ressed so well a thought that has been 
the back of my mind for months that 
im wondering if you could not have 
me reprints made available. 
Most of us are working under condi 
ns right now that in many ways ap- 
ir contradictory to lessons we have 
rned through the years the hard way 
Vy experience. Your message is a real 
isOlation.—CLarENCE Boye, Jr., dis 
ct manager, The Garland Company, 
ihington, New Jersey. 
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JUST HOW FAR executive thinking is aided by a clear Havana perfecto is a question 
not yet surveyed. 

The fact remains that many a business man dictates to his Dictaphone with a 
cigar in his mouth. That kind of talk is strictly American, but secretaries don’t like 
it, because it isn’t always easy to understand. 

So in the Dictaphone Research Laboratories at Bridgeport, Conn., we have done 
quite a bit of research on the problem presented by the voice with a cigar in it. After 
all, the aim of Dictaphone engineers is to make a machine that will record dictation 
intelligibly under all sorts of office conditions. 


\ 
THE VOICE/ WITH A CIGAR INIT... 





The first thing that Dictaphone engineers did was to trim away all disturbing over- 
tones and resonances. Then they started experimenting with the reconstruction of 
voices which had been thus pared down. When war struck, they had already taken 
long steps in this direction. Too-thin and too-deep voices — words mumbled or 
over-emphasized were being successfully built up or cut away to produce intelligible 
tones that secretaries could more easily understand. 

In the avalanche of war activity Dictaphone equipment bears the brunt in many 
an office of both Government and industry — saving precious minutes — getting vital 
ideas into action fast! 

Meanwhile Dictaphone engineers have turned out many improvements in electric 
voice recording for use by the armed services — brand-new ideas which will further 
extend the usefulness of the Dictaphone method of dictation to meet the challenge of 
the post-war era. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue. New York City. 


!_ 
Ge DICTAPHONE 
aie y ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


‘The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories te which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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HILE business activity is 
expected by most fore 
casters to hold at present 
levels for the remainder of 
the year, it is evident that 
the wartime low in civilian 
supplies will be reached 
during the fourth quarter. 
Surplus retail stocks are 
being depleted. While there 
will be more civilian goods 
available for restocking 
retailers’ shelves than was 
expected, there will not be 
nearly cnough, of course, 
to satisfy demand. Most 
of this left-over spending 

power will go into savings. As a nation we are now 

saving at the rate of $46,000,000,000 a vear, which 
is a lot of money. Few thought we would do it. 

These savings are mainly in a form that can be 

turned into cash and spent when war restrictions 

are eased. Fear that this money flood will bring open 
end inflation after the war is being expressed. Our 
guess is that ways will be found to release the accu- 
mulated money gradually, that the national debt will 
be refinanced over a hundred-year period, and that 
inflationary postwar collapse will be avoided. At any 


rate, we hope so. 


Saving Small Business 


Look for legislation favorable to small business 
when the Congressmen get back to Washington. 
While it is true much of the talk about the plight 
of small business men is in anticipation of their 
getting hurt rather than because of current casual- 
ties, small business is tremendously important politi- 
cally. It is also important economically, since it 
includes nine out of ten business establishments and 


accounts for 45 per cent of all manufacturing, 
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ll ot Husiness 


as Leen by the publisbsr 


wholesaling, retailing, and service wage carncers. Bi 
what makes small business especially important in | 
eyes of a Congress which is steadily moving towa 
the right is its key position in our system of bus 
ness enterprise. This was well put by Comme 
Secretary Jesse Jones the other day: “If the numb: 
of small businesses continues to decline.” he sai 
“we may find in the postwar period that our syst: 
of free and fair enterprise will have become serious 
affected and our national economy may be fou 
veering toward a way of life totally different fro 
that under which we live today.” What Mr. Jons 
means is that if business becomes too heavily conce: 
trated in the hands of large, powerful corporatior 
it will be relatively simple for an administrati 
charged with postwar adjustments to regiment bus 
ness. He is right about that. We saw it work during 
the Blue Eagle days. If big business is as smart «is 
we think it is, large corporations will follow the lea: 
of International Harvester and build their postw 
plans around the small business man, thus making 
sure of his place in the picture. As one industrialis! 
put it: “If we save small business men now, they m: 


be able to save us later.” 


Human Relations 


Five years ago when AMERICAN Business began ‘0 
urge a more forward looking labor relations polic 
some of our subscribers thought we had sold out 
the labor unions. “That human relations stuff vou a 
printing,” wrote one rugged individualist, “is | 
bunk. The only thing that counts with employees ‘s 
what you put into their pay envelope. All the rest 's 
applesauce.” Now that both the U.S. Chamber 
Commerce and the National Association of Mai 
facturers have gone overboard for better labor 
lations, even to the point of declaring employ 
employer relations management’s No. 1 problem, 0: 
earlier position scems justified. In a recent rep 
by NAM’s important labor relations committee, 
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nd these eight recommendations. They are worth 

‘inking about: 

1. A considerate and orderly hiring procedure; 

2. Wages in harmony with general levels for similar work 
in the community and the industry; 


3. Definite procedures for promotions, lay-offs, and dis- 
missals ; 
t. Specific rules and regulations on hours, overtime, vaca 


tions, ete.; 

An orderly procedure for considering misunderstandings 

and grievances; 

6. A specific program and policy for selecting and training 
supervisory personnel; 


7. Keeping employees informed on company policies and 

problems ; 

s. A written statement of company policies and practices, 

clearly stated and defined. 

To implement this eight-point program, industrial 
lations men and employers attended a four-day 
minar at French Lick, Indiana, which the National 
.ssociation of Manufacturers sponsored. Take-home 
wught: “Establish a human relations department 
nd go all-out for better employee relations.” 


Salesmen by Another Name? 


Speaking before the Chicago Sales Executives 
Club, John A. Revelle, general plant sales manager 
w Swift & Company, said he would not be surprised 
. as a result of the feeling against salesmen in some 
juarters, and particularly in government, some com 
sunies would call salesmen by some other name after 
« war. The attitude taken by OPA at the be- 
gas rationing, when salesmen were ruled 


sinning of g 

wonessential, is one indication of this feeling. An- 
other case in point is the statement by the Director 
of the Office of Civilian Requirements that the de- 
pression was caused by salesmen, whom he accused 
of selling people what they did not need. As a matter 
of fact, there has been a trend for some time to find 
other titles for salesmen—especially among industrial 
companies. Here are a few: “Lubrication Engineers” ; 
“Service Representatives” ; “Customer Consultants” ; 
“Territorial Managers,” etc. Some years ago Butler 
Brothers, Chicago mail-order house, experimented 
with the idea of having only service men whose job it 
was to help customers to become better merchants. 
[hese service men were forbidden to accept orders. 
The theory was that by emphasizing the service 
function and playing down the selling function, larger 
mnual billings from customers would be obtained. It 
did not work out that way. You can guess why. 


What Price Public Relations ? 


One of the government agencies asked your editor 
1t long ago to help set up job specifications for a 
utblic relations man. The top pay for a public rela- 
ons man as that job is now defined by the govern- 
ent is $3,200. Top flight public relations men not 
cing available at that figure, it was proposed to 
define the job so it would pay $5,600 a year! 
\Vithout commenting upon the obvious point that 
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$5,600 a year is still about half of what a good 
public relations executive is worth, it is significant 
that the government at long last is beginning to 
realize that a public relations man is more than just 
a broken down newspaper reporter. To be sure 
the preparation of press releases is an important 
part of the public relations job, but the job today 
calls for a high order of administrative ability. In 
many progressive corporations the public relations 
executive supervises policy for departments hav 
ing outside-the-business contacts. He is responsible 
for labor relations, trade relations, consumer rela 
tions, and relations with the stockholders. “A well 
organized company,” said James W. Irwin of Mon 
santo Chemical Company to a conference of manu 
facturers, “has a vice president in charge of manu 
facturing, a vice president in charge of sales, a vice 
president in charge of research—-I have even heard 
of vice presidents in charge of answering government 
questionnaires—but too few have recognized public 
relations as an equally important operation of the 
business and given the public relations officer equal 
official status.” That 


think, in a few words the job specifications for a 


authority and sums up, I 


modern public relations director. 


Bookkeepers to a Nation 


It is beginning to dawn on business men that our 
“white collar’ workers are the forgotten men and 
women of the war boom. While machine gun assem 
blers, as Congressman Engle points out, are making 
as high as $8,000 a year (with overtime) bookkeepers 
and office managers are “stabilized” at salaries which 
total one half of that sum. Yet who will say their 
work is not just as important to the war effort, or 
that their training is not even more exacting and 
difficult? As the National Cash Register Company 
well stated in a recent advertisement: “It is time to 
praise the bookkeepers of our nation for with- 
out them, the wheels of industry would not turn to 
produce vital war materials and keep supplies roll- 
ing up to the home front and to you.” When the 
history of industry’s achievement in this war is 
written we may be sure high praise will be given, not 
only to bookkeepers of the nation, but to the busi- 
ness machines which are helping them to do their 
vital work. Without these modern appliances hun- 
dreds of thousands of unavailable bookkeepers and 
clerks would be needed to do the paper work upon 
which all-out production depends. Millions of man- 
hours would be diverted from our war effort. Yet 
it was not so long ago that organized labor did its 
best to block the use of 


grounds they created unemployment! Let us hope 


office machines on the 


that the contribution which business machines are 
making to the winning of this war will still forever 
the jittery souls who cling to the fallacy that high 
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costs make high level employment. 








“ACTION IN A DAY, INSTEAD OF A 


WEEK, WITH DITTO DIRECTNESS” 


—PULLMAN COUCH COMPANY 


Invasion ... the invasion of total war in enemy territory . . . is 
already clinching certain Victory! But first came the tremendous 
job of supplying our troops with all the tools of war—And every 
ship, every plane, every gun and shell and bomb—even the clothes 
our soldiers wear and the food they eat—has reached our far-flung 
battle fronts faster with the efficient, error-proof accuracy of DITTO! 

At CONSOLIDATED-VULTEE: “Two do the work of ten!” 
... B. F. GOODRICH CO.: “Ditto cut shipping time in half!” ... 
HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY: “Ditto prevents errors before they hap- 
pen!” ... GIBSON REFRIGERATOR CO.: “Ditto helped us to 
set new records in glider production!” 

Write today for free samples showing how Ditto One-Typing 
Business Systems work. 


PAYROLL—AII records from a single writing! 
PRODUCTION-—Save up to 36 hours getting orders into shop! 
PURCHASING—Gert raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 
ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of all retyping! 


DITTO, Inc., 693 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF BUSINESS MACHINES AND SUPPLIES 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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7 WM Hi Business 


Alfred P. Sloan, | = chairman 


f General Motors Corporation, is 
aking some of the soundest, yet 
ost optimistic, statements con- 
cerning postwar business. In a tour 
if the country Mr. Sloan has been 
ddressing meetings, saying, 
mong other things: “The Ameri- 
can public is being sold the idea 
that everything is going to be dif- 
erent. It is not going to be. We 
vill have the same people, the same 
problems, and we will continually 
nake 


uitomobile, coming out three and 


progress. The immediate 
. half to four months after auto- 
uobile plants are released from 
war production, will be a refined 
version of the 1942 model.” 


Melvin H. Baker, president. 
National Gypsum Company, thinks 
‘that inflation might be controlled 
iy selling homes to be constructed 
ifter the war. He thinks the lots 
could be sold now, on time pay- 
vents, and that the architect, con- 
tractor, and real estate owner 
should collaborate on a postwar 
ome to be sold now and thus drain 


off some excess purchasing power. 


Radar production, importance of 
which was mentioned in this de- 
irtment several months ago, was 
hush-hush subject then. Later 
i¢ government allowed publication 
f some facts about it, but so 
any companies in their advertis- 
g claimed so much for their con- 
‘ribution to radar development 
‘hat the subject is again on the 


September 1943 


hush-hush list. Such a large num- 
ber of companies had a hand in the 
development that some of the in- 
dividual claims were overenthusi- 
astic, to put it mildly. 


Maurice H. Rarker’s vesigna- 
tion as chairman of the War De- 
partment Price Adjustment Board 
is regretted by many business men 
who feel that his business ability 
lent a healthy influence to renego- 
tiation. Mr. Karker was formerly 
head of Jewel Tea Company. 


Edison General Electric Cow- 
pany and Operadio Manufacturing 
Company have developed and put 
into production a machine gun 
battle 


conditions, even to noises of planes 


trainer simulating actual 


and cannon, which is said to save 
$10,800 every hour in ammunition 
costs. With a thousand of these 
guns in use the saving will be 
$10,800,000 worth of ammunition 


every hour the thousand are used. 


William M. Jeffers, unique and 


unusual among Washington 
officials and 


mained true to his tradition of do- 


bureau heads, re- 
ing the unusual by recommending 
a tramed successor for his job. 
Jeffers never wanted to be a Wash- 
ington official and was literally 
drafted for the job. Day he took 
over he began training Colonel 
Bradshaw Dewey to take over, an- 
nounced that as soon as Colonel 
Dewey was ready he would resign, 
beloved 


return to running his 


Union Pacific railroad. He never 
wavered in his determination to 
wind up his job in Washington at 
the earliest possible moment, This 
business of training a successor is 
perhaps the greatest single failure 
of most small business men. The 
reason so many small businesses 
do not survive is that the founder 
so often refuses to have around 
him any man who shows promise 
of equal ability. Sticking on the 
job, running the business on preju- 
dice, snap judgment, and whimsy, 
many a small business man writes 
the death sentence for his business 
by insisting on retaining full con- 
trol long after he has lost all the 


qualities needed for the job. 


J. B. Hill, president, Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad, flatly states 
that railroad freight rates on pro- 
north from the 


ducts shipped 


South are not discriminatory 
against southern shippers as has 
so long been claimed by southern 
governors and many southern busi- 
ness men. We would like to see this 
problem thoroughly threshed out. 


Pacific Coast prospects for 
industrialization after the war 
seem good at first glance, but some 
of the leaders out west think that 
high payments to labor there will 
cause widespread dissatisfaction 
after the war. They also point out 
that despite huge population in- 
crease in the western states there 
are still too few people out there 
to support heavy industrialization. 


= 
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HE’S the Executive... poor guy! 

The hurrahs and the headlines go 
to our fighters and war-workers. 
That’s okay with all of us. But folks 
sort of forget that the Executive is 
very much a part of this war, too! 
Without him, war production would 
bog down mightily. He’s the Planner 
... the Organizer... the Coordinator. 

He’s in a tough spot, is Mr. Big. 
He has to keep bailing when tough 
deadlines and material shortages 
threaten to swamp the production 
boat. He’s the fall guy 
when things go hay- 
wire. And manpower 
shortage is something 
for him to worry about 





KARDEX Production Controls ¢ Procurement 
Controls ¢ Personnel Controls ¢ Progress Con 
trols © Too! Crib Controls * Machine Load Controls 
Materials Controls* Cost Controls many others. 
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orgotten Man of ’43 


.. which he does. Boy! Does he 
need a helping hand! 

Yes... we've got that helping 
hand! It’s yours for the asking, Mr. 
Executive ...and this is it: 

First... pick out your worst bottle- 
neck...that tough problem that keeps 
you worrying around the clock. 
Whatever it is... Inventory, Person- 
nel, Procurement or one of the others 
... Call ina Remington Rand Systems 
and Methods Technician to analyze 
your office or plant records and 
routines, 

His recommendations for correct- 
ing existing evils may call fora Kardex 
Visible System to assure a more effi- 
cient control of planning for materials, 


machines, manpower... or all three. 

If the trouble lies in loose filing 
methods, the answer may be a Var- 
iadex Filing System to provide in- 
stant availability of papers even with 
a depleted office staff. 

No...this Remington Rand Tech- 
nician is no miracle-man. But he /s 
trained to recognize, analyze and 
prescribe the right medicine to cure 
the many wartime ailments of Bus- 
iness and Industry. In many cases 
he has increased office production by 
as much as 50%. He can certainly 
lift a terrific burden off your mental 
shoulders! It’ll be well worth your 
while to put in a call for him today 
at our nearest Branch Office. 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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“ome Pacific Coast business leaders 
ink China will be our most im- 
irtant customer after the war. If 
‘is is true, coast cities and indus- 
ial regions may not suffer the 

“ump so many people predict. 


fircraft Factories are reported 
be readying to manufacture al- 
ost everything under the sun. 
umors as to what they propose 
make after the war are a dime a 
zen. We have little doubt but 
at they can make many things, 
it ean they sell these products? 
ve, there’s the rub. How long 
suld it require to build a dealer 
d distributor organization to sell 
ockheed refrigerators, for exam- 
e? How much time would be re- 

sured to recruit, organize, train, 

md develop an organization to sell 
Boeing automobile ? 


Cost of Distribution, about 
which we have talked for 25 years, 
is coming in for more and more dis- 
cussion and some action in postwar 
selling. Consider this in planning 
any distribution setup for post- 
war. Find out how much the con- 
sumer is willing to do himself to 
lower distribution costs. The mail 
order customer who makes out a 
check, sends his money in advance, 
picks up the goods from the freight 
depot, or pays to have the post- 
office department deliver it to him, 
is performing part of the process 
of distribution himself. The man 


f oil and 


who buys a 5-gallon can o 
fills his own motor with it performs 
part of the distribution process 
and saves accordingly, as com- 
pared with the man who says to 
the filling station attendant, “Put 
in a quart o’ oil,” and sits there 
while the attendant puts in the oil, 
wipes the windshield, and 
down the hood of the car, perhaps 
hrowing in a little free air. 


puts 


intelligent Buying will go a 


ong way toward cutting distribu- 


ion costs. Salesmanship after the 
var will be largely a matter of 
caching customers to buy intelli- 
sently and economically. Perhaps 
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we will reach a stage where there 
will be two prices on a product, a 
price with service and a_ lower 
price, without service. The new 
buyer of a machine may need con- 
siderable service and educational 
work. The veteran user of the same 
device may need no service what- 
ever, yet both pay an equal per- 
centage for service in today’s pric- 
ing arrangements. Part of teach- 
ing people to buy intelligently is to 
educate them not to ask for expen- 
sive service unless it is absolutely 
necessary. The old way was to ask 
for service because we figured it 
was free anyway and we wanted 
our money’s worth. But all this 
“free service” eventually finds its 
way into the cost of distribution 
and adds to the price. 


Free Trials are another factor 
in the high cost of distribution. 
What’s the sense of a perfectly 
sound, reliable, honest business 
man, when buying a machine from 
an equally sound, reliable, honest 
manufacturer, insisting on a free 
trial of an expensive machine for 
several weeks before he buys it? If 
he knows his job, and if he proper- 
ly appraises the job the machine 
is to perform he needs no trial 
period. The seller is not going to 
fool him or mislead him. These 
trials add heavily to the cost of 
selling most capital goods to in- 
dustry. Can postwar selling rise 
above, “Put ’er in on trial for a 
few weeks before I sign the order’? 
Abuse of the trial privilege in busi- 
ness is both weak buying and weak 


selling. 


Joseph E. Rogers, astute presi- 
dent, Addressograph-Multi graph 
Corporation, urges us to espouse 
the cause of simplification in office 
procedures. Although his good 
company makes machines to print 
office forms he thinks there are per- 
haps too many forms, and does not 
wish to encourage any of his cus- 
tomers to print forms not vital to 
smoothing the flow of business. 
“We will not profit by selling ma- 


chines to encourage our customers 


to use forms which are not econom- 
ically sound,” he says. Mr. Rogers 
is right. We need greater sim- 
plification in all administrative 
procedures, and this magazine 
probably devotes as much space to 
telling how specific companies have 
accomplished this as to any other 


one subject. 


Goed Management is showing 
up remarkably in this period of 
Any 


which was well managed prior to 


business crisis. institution 
the war is serving its customers 
relatively better than the poorly 
managed ones. Put it this way. An 
organization that was 90 per cent 
efficient before the war may be 20 
per cent less efficient today, put- 
ting it on a 70 per cent basis. But 
the organization which was only 
70 per cent efficient (and there 
were plenty of them) has probably 
dropped off 30 per cent in the 
emergency, leaving it only 40 per 
cent efficient. For example, we 
know of two hotels, less than two 
blocks apart in a certain city. 
Rates were about the same, but 
there was always considerable dif- 
ference in service. ‘Today in one 
hotel guests are frequently asked 
to make their own beds, clean their 
own rooms. Room service has been 
discontinued. Laundry is delayed 
a week or ten days. On some days 
even towels and clean linen are un- 
available. Telephone messages are 
ignored ; elevator service is a joke; 
no doormen are on duty; and the 
clerks are wholly indifferent. The 
hotel’s answer is, “We can’t get 
help.” A block away another hotel, 
with almost identical rates, man- 
ages to get rooms cleaned by noon ; 
there is ample clean linen; room 
service is quick and courteous; 
doormen are on duty; two-day 
laundry service is available; and a 
bevy of smart girls are behind the 
desk to serve guests. Very young 
but well trained girls operate 
elevators and girls who seem to 
belong in high school are doing a 
starters. 


skilled 


management and expert leadership. 


good job as_ elevator 


There is only one answer 
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FEWER DEALERS: Chevrclet. Maytag. and others 


have found that bigger sales 


come not from more dealers, but from better dealers and 
fewer of them. It’s a trend to watch in postwar selling 


PROFITLESS CUSTOMERS: Mery companies sel! 


small merchants yea: 


after year, earning no profit whatever on their small or- 
ders. We’ll teach these dealers to buy more after the wa: 


Getting Ready To SELL 





We may have to start selling again with little or 
no advance notice. That’s why leaders are preparing 
for the day when salesmen will be hunting, not dodg- 
ing, orders. Here are some important trends to watch 





BY J. C. ASPLEY 


President, The Dartnell Corporation 


space advertising 


» LARGE 


one well-known machine manu- 


facturer is attempting to recruit 
a large group of salesmen, to be 
trained immediately. These men 
are to be ready to go out and sell 
the minute wartime restrictions 
are removed from the company’s 
manufacturing program. 

In a wholly different line an- 
other well-known manufacturer 
conducted a series of summer con- 
ferences of salesmen to prepare for 
the day when they are seeking 
orders, not dodging them as they 
are now. 
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A nationally known food com- 
pany is now carrying on an in- 
tensive sales analysis program to 
study customer records with a 
view toward reversing previous 
sales strategy. Once this com- 
pany sought to sell every possible 
outlet, no matter how small. In 
the future this company plans to 
build 
trate on the strong outlets, and 
let competitors sell the weak, un- 
profitable accounts. 

One of the big rubber com- 
panies is at work on a similar job. 
This rubber company has found 


better customers, concen- 


that too many of its customers bu 
about $25 worth of small items a 
year; yet receive $40 to $50 worth 
of signs and advertising helps, and 
more than $50 worth of sales ef 
fort. After the war this rubbe: 
company intends to spend less tim« 
on the $25 a year customer, ani 
more time on the $1,000 a yea: 
customer. 

At least one large oil company. 
and we suspect several others, is 
planning vastly expanded retail 
activities after the war, such as 
one-stop stores where the motoris! 
may buy almost anything he needs 
while his car is being serviced. 
These stores may be similar to th: 
Firestone stores which have been 
so successful. 

A group of small manufacturers 
in one line of business has em 
ployed a sales specialist to study 
dealer relations and find out what 
dealers need to improve postwa: 
selling methods. 

A release from McKinsey an 
Company states that one company 
in five is planning to invade ne‘ 
fields after the war, and that two 
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SMALLER LINES: The old-time line which required 


a hotel room to exhibit it is going 


to give way to smaller, more compact lines, which have 
a higher volume of sales and lower sales cost on each item 


uit of three companies plan new 
development in related lines. This 
study covered 100 companies in 
22 major industries. 

Two great national wholesalers 
who have planned drastic changes 
in selling and distribution methods 
are even now putting their plans 
into effect—plans which will go a 
long way toward reducing the dis- 
tribution costs on goods which 
they handle. 

The White Motor Company has 
under way a comprehensive sales 
training and customer service 
program which aims at more in- 
tensive selling, and elimination of 
losses on service and parts sales. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Company is preparing catalogs 
and readying salesmen to sell much 
smaller, faster moving lines after 
the war than ever before. The 
plans, fully described in a recent 
issue of American Bustygss, hold 
vreat hope for the profitable sur- 
vival of a large sector of retail 
merchants whose very existence 
las been threatened for several 
vears. 

Here are only ten glimpses into 
le future, but there are hundreds 
iore like them. In greater or less 
‘egree most businesses are plan- 
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ning to improve the quality, re- 
duce the cost, and squeeze out 
much of the waste in old-time sell- 


ing methods. Through all this 


preparation for the return of the 
day when the salesman and _ the 
sales plan are all important there 
is a pattern—vague at first, but 
clearer and more distinct as the 
plans develop. While the pattern 
varies according to industry and 
line of business there is an overall 
which worth 


similarity seems 


-areful examination. The chief 


outlines of the pattern are: 


1. Intelligent attempts to build sound 
customer structures. That is, to 
develop and nurse the profitable 
customers, spend less on scattered 
efforts to sell every possible cus- 


tomer. 


Reduction in the amount of cus- 
tomer “service,” and a probable re- 
duction in selling frills such as 
“trials,” needlessly frequent deliv- 
eries, rush and special orders, and 
other abuses which mean needlessly 
high selling costs. 


3. Smaller range of choice to cus- 
tomers. The emphasis will shift from 
“full lines” to more compact, well 
designed lines, ample to serve all 
needs, but with less catering to cus- 
tomer whims which demand odd 
sizes, special designs, sizes with only 

differences in 


fractional grades, 


types, ete. 


: 


ACCOUNT ANALYSIS: Business will learn, as banks 


did, when it begins to ana- 


lyze accounts, that it is bad to serve smaller accounts 
at a loss, made up from the profits on larger accounts 


1. Elimination of slow items of all 
kinds, both in lines sold through re- 
tailers, and in supplies and equip- 
ment sold to industry. Many cur- 
rent studies indicate there are many 
cases in which three grades could 
easily serve where five have been 
available, and so on. 

Intensive customer education to en- 
courage economic buying. Broken 
packages, absurdly small orders, 

“one-sixth dozen assorted,” frequent 

bidding on small orders, are a few 

of the cost-creating practices that 
are under the business microscope 
today. 


All this adds up to one thing 
more intelligent and more eco- 
nomic selling and buying. Right 
now this one problem in all its 
varying phases is probably receiv- 
ing more thought and study than 
anything else. It means that when 
selling gets under way in the bit- 
terly competitive era to follow the 
war, salesmen will go forth with 
more to sell than products and 
service. They will have a sound 
buying technique or philosophy to 
sell, as well as merchandise. Thus, 
the salesman of postwar days will 
first sell an intelligent method of 
buying, then the product. 

There is nothing especially new 
in this idea. Some leaders have 
been doing this for many years, 
but the trend will be intensified 
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after the war, and will appear in 
places where least expected. There 
are hundreds of sales managers 
today who are digging deep into 
this phase of selling. Some star- 
tling developments are under way. 

As one sales manager put it re- 
cently, “The banks learned during 
the depression that every customer 
was not a_ profitable customer. 
Until the depression all but the 
very largest banks welcomed every 
depositor. The fellow who main- 
tained a daily average balance of 
$39.80 was treated very much like 
the man who maintained a balance 
of $39,800. Both had the services 
of a great financial institution. 
Then came the idea of customer 
or account analysis, and today 
the fellow with the $39.80 balance 
pays so much a month for service 
the bank renders him. There are 
many different 
plans, but they all stem from one 


service charge 


necessit y—it became impossible to 
serve the small customer free, pay- 
ing for his service from the profits 
earned from the large customer. 

“I do not say that the day is 
here when a wholesaler or a dis- 
tributor can charge a small cus- 
tomer a monthly fee for serving 
him, but the idea is not so fan- 
tastic as it sounds. We have cus- 
tomers on our books whose busi- 
ness has always been, and probably 
always will be, handled at a loss. 
Who pays for this? The good 
customers. And the consumer, 
finally. It is conceivable that it 
would be economically sound to 
ask each of these small “one-sixth 
dozen assorted” customers to pay 
us a fee of $10 a month for the 
privilege of drawing on our stocks, 
assembled from all over the world 
right at his door. Of course we are 
not going to try it, but we are 
going to stop spending money to 
beg these little fellows to give us 
business, which we handle at a loss. 
What we plan to do is to go to 
each custonier after the war and 
present a fair, sound, accurate 
analysis of his purchases, showing 
him exactly why we lose money on 
his orders. Then we are going to 
appeal to him to change his buying 
12 





habits—to concentrate his busi- 
ness, either with us, or with a com- 
petitor. We are going to attempt 
to educate him to buy in economic 
quantities, and so far as he will 
let us, we are going to help him 
buy right. If he scorns our efforts 
we are going to cease soliciting his 
business.” 

There is no new magic in this 
approach. When Bill Holler be- 
came general sales manager of 
Chevrolet, he began almost imme- 
diately to reduce the number of 
Chevrolet dealers, but to inerease 
the number of  cars-per-dealer. 
Each number of 
dealers went down, sales went up. 


year, as the 


The principle, old as it is, seems 
so sound that the wonder is so few 
companies have turned to it. In 
1920 the Maytag Company sold 
every dealer its salesmen could 
possibly influence to buy one or 
more of its washing machines. 
That year the 
11,500 dealers on its books, and 
total 
$1,000,000. By 1925 the company 
had grown more careful in the 


company had 


sales were approximately 


selection of dealers, and had but 
2,800 dealers. These 2,800 dealers 
gave Maytag a volume of $35,- 
000,000 in 1925. Figures for both 
years were based on the retail 
value of the machines. 

Maytag marched to leadership 


‘in its field partly as a result of 


this change in sales policy. The 
same opportunities will open up 
for other companies in widely dif- 
ferent fields after the war. In- 
stead of trying to sell everybody 
anything he will buy, management 
is going to put more effort in sell- 
ing fewer customers what both 
seller and buyer can handle at a 
profit. 

Both the Maytag 
idea, and all 


idea, the 
Chevrolet similar 
plans of selling more to fewer 
people require a vast amount of 
preparation and sales training. 
It means there is much to be done 
to “get ready” before such a plan 
‘an be launched. And in many an 
office today a group of men are 
“oetting 


burning midnight oil 


ready.” 








For many years now it has been 
the idea that selling was “service.” 
custome) 


Anything the dear 


wanted—well, give it to him and 
bless him. If he wanted the sales 
man to put in a $700 business ma 
chine “on trial” and leave it ther 
for three months, all well and 
good, There were companies whic! 
would do it, and gladly. But thes: 
trials cost a lot of money, whic! 
the buyer eventually paid. A littl 
drug store, not far from wher 
this is being written, had three ic: 
cream suppliers in one year—eac!| 
time the ice cream company spen 
$25 to $50 in painting the stor 
front, erecting signs, decorating 
windows. The dealer thought it al 
very funny. He practically hac 
his store front redecorated thie 
times in a year “free for nothing.’ 
But these costs came out of th 
pockets of the children who bough: 
ice cream cones. It was all don 
in the name of “service.” Thi 
dealer’s business is not worth wha 
three companies spent on him i: 
a vear to get his business. Ther 
is considerable planning toware 
climination of this kind of costly 
“service” after the war. 

How big a “line” is needed t 
serve customers adequately? Hovw 
many sizes, styles, grades, design 
are really needed? Here is anothe: 
being 


group of questions now 


widely asked in business, as 
preparation for postwar selling 
The tire companies have, in thy 
past, gone to great lengths te 
build “complete lines.” Some regu 
larly cataloged tires sell only 
few units a year, actually only on 
or two tires. In these cases i! 
costs several times as much as thi 
selling price of the tire to set up 
molds and turn out one or two 
tires. At least one, and for all w: 
know, several of the tire com 
panies are planning to end this 
multiplicity of items after the war. 
Some companies making  stc:| 
filing cabinets offer five differe: 
grades of cabinets, plus the fir 
proof items. There are people wh» 
think that three would be ampl:. 
Did you ever look at a displa 
case of pocket (Continued on page / 
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The old-timer didn’t want to 
try new ideas because he had 
tried some; they didn’t work 


VERYBODY in the offices of 

one of America’s best known 
advertisers had known for years 
that certain territories occasion- 
ally suffered a sinking spell in 
sales. But little was done about it 
until long after the slump became 
painfully evident. 

There had 


about watching sales reports more 


been suggestions 
carefully, but the sales reports as 
they were then prepared were an- 
cient history when they reached 
the sales executives who had the 
authority to do something about 
slumping: sales. 

For years there were discus- 
sions about better ways of han- 
dling sales analysis figures so that 
tigures would be current and _ re- 
feet immediate conditions. Finally 
somebody decided to do some man- 
‘ging in this department and went 
o bat, working out a simple but 
ficient 


vhich gives a quick, accurate pic- 


sales analysis _ system 
‘ure of current sales, by cities, by 
livisions, by products, by sales- 
nen, by wholesalers, and by types 
f retail distribution—that is 
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The High Cost of 
Not Managing 


chains, department stores, drug 
stores, and other retail outlets. 
Now look at the picture. Say, 
for example, the sales of one prod- 
uct in a certain city are slumping. 
Where is the slump? Is it gen- 
erally spread over all retail out- 
lets? Or has one big, important 
customer slowed down? Or has a 
featuring — the 


chain — stopped 


product? The answers are all 
quickly obtained from a Keysort 
sales analysis system. When the 
analysis is completed the figures 
may show that one big, all im- 
portant chain has been buying 
far less than customary. If this is 
the case, the management knows 
what to do. But suppose sales have 
slumped in all types of retail out- 
lets in this city. Records come 
down from the shelves in the ad- 
vertising department and are 
rushed to local radio stations. The 
agency buys time on local radio 
stations and soon all the house- 
wives are hearing this product 
praised in announcements. 
And so far, every time this action 


spot 


has been taken lines on the sales 
graphs turn upward. 
What this company lost in sales 


during the many years when every- 


sbody said it was impossible to 


analyze sales figures rapidly, no 
one knows. It was a case of the 
high cost of not managing. 
Management sometimes com- 
plains that administration costs 
are too high. There is not a 


office chief 


accountant, or auditor in the land 


treasurer, manager, 


told by top 
“We 


have too much administrative ex- 


who has not been 


management occasionally, 
pense here. We have too much 
paper work. We have too many 
people writing down figures.” 
Actually, in many a business so 


many things are allowed to drift 
along for want of adequate equip- 
ment, lack of personnel or the 


proper organization that costs 
pile up out of all proportion to 
the volume of business. 

There were two branches of an 
important company in two cities 
of similar size and importance 280 
miles apart. One branch manager 
was strong enough to get what he 
wanted. The other was weak, and 
afraid to ask for proper personnel, 
proper equipment, or the proper 
tools for doing business. The 
branch managed by the first had 
lower overhead costs, lowcr ad- 
ministrative costs, lower handling 
costs. Its credit losses were lower, 
By every 
yardstick it was by far the better. 


its sales cost lower. 
In the second branch it took 
two and often three full days to 
ship an order. In the other branch, 
handling exactly the same _ line, 
almost 90 per cent of all orders 
received by the first afternoon 
mail were shipped the same day 
received. One branch had a high 
percentage of back orders, because 
stock records were kept by the 
shipping clerk on ancient pencil- 
scribbled cards in a shoe box. 
The good branch had a modern 
stock record system, with estab- 
lished maxima and minima for 
every item in stock. It had a sig- 
nal system which signaled the 
approach to minimum stock sys- 
tematically. This 
branch had a rule seldom broken 


same “good” 
that no stenographer could go 
home leaving untranscribed rec- 
ords in her desk. Correspondents 
had to submit unanswered letters 
to the manager each evening be- 
fore they could go home without 
answering them. In the bad branch 
nearly 20 per (Continued on page 40) 

















Inventory Control To Save 
Millions for Government 





Faster turnover of materials, smaller investment in 


parts, materials, subassemblies are only a few of the 


advantages of the inventory control system at Eclipse 


Machine Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation 





nn a system designed for 
that purpose, the Eclipse 
Machine Division of the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation has been 
successful in reducing the com- 
pany’s investment in raw mate- 
rials, parts, and work in process ; 
and also, in reducing commitments 
to subcontractors. 

Formerly it was the practice to 
have on hand the full amount of 
inventory allowed by the War Pro- 
duction Board—that is, about 60 
days’ supply. Today, with the 
new system in effect, many items 
are so controlled there is but 10 
to 15 days’ supply on hand; -yet, 
under the control system, there is 
no danger of running out of items 
and thus interrupting production. 

Despite the fact that Eclipse 
has nearly ten times as many em- 
ployees as in 1940, this new con- 
trol system has simplified the job 
of controlling materials, parts, and 
subassemblies to the point where 
three people operate it. The control 
system balances the supplies of all 
materials, parts, and subassem- 
blies so it is no longer necessary to 
pile up these items, holding up to 
60 days’ supply on hand just to 
assure against production stop- 
pages. Today, a glance at the tray 
of index cards on which the records 
are maintained shows the graphic 
signal on one card after another 
set at 10 to 15 days’ supply. 
So simple is the entire control 
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system that a complete record of 
all materials, parts, subassem- 
blies, and work let to subcontrac- 


bh) 


tors “as of” the close of business 
the previous day is ready by mid- 
afternoon. The control department 
is attempting to bring this up to 
noon so that each noon there will 
be a complete record of all mate- 
rials, parts, and subassemblies up 
to the previous afternoon. 

A moment’s thought shows how 
important this control is. War’s 
requirements necessitate many 
changes, and every change means 
scrapping of certain parts. When 
a change comes through, if only 
10 or 15 days’ supply of parts, 
materials, or subassemblies need 
be scrapped, rather than 60 to 70 
days’ supply, the saving at this 
point alone runs into big figures. 
In the event of cancellation or 
cut-backs or termination of con- 
tracts, the relatively small supplies 
of material, work in process, sub- 
assemblies, or subcontracted parts 
mean a tremendous saving. If 
every war materials or ordnance 
contractor in the country could 
reduce the number of days’ sup- 
plies of war materials, parts, sub- 
assemblies to the point that Ben- 
dix has, the cost of the war would 
be materially reduced because there 
would be only one-sixth to one- 
fourth the amount of materials 
and semifinished work to be 
scrapped at war’s end. 









There are other advantages 
This minimizing of commitments 
for materials and work in process 
is a tremendous aid in conserving 
materials. Design changes can li 
put into effect with a minimum 0} 
loss. Greater turnover dec rease- 
capital investments, and increasc- 
earnings. To the manufactur 
whose materials and parts conti 
is set up on this system the jol 
of making his claims to the Con 
trolled Materials Plan becon.- 
easier. 

Suppose we look at a typica 
operation under the Eclipse con 
trol plan, designed and put int 
operation at the company’s E| 
mira, New York, plant by Roy T 
Hurley, assistant general man 
ager. 

Heart of the control plan is « 
visible index card, one for eacli 
material, part, and subassembly 
The cards for materials and parts 
are based on substantially th 
same principle ; so we need examin 
only one. The materials legend 
card carries a record of 

Part Number 

Part Name 

Pieces per Item 

Stock Location 

Own Daily Capacity 

Subcontractors 
The scrap allowance, in percent 
age, is shown on each card. 

The major record is kept on an- 
other car, equipped with a graphic 
signal to show at a glance th 
number of days’ supply on hand 
for each item. These cards ar 
ruled in columns to show: 


ORDERS 

Balance on Order 

(Days Committed) 

Material Accepted 
MATERIAL INVENTORY 
Material Issued 

Balance in Stock 

Days’ Supply 


The same cards also show work i) 
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LEFT: The Comptometer operator 
and another clerk are able to operate 
the entire inventory control system at 
Eclipse Machine Division. The signals 
enable clerks to tell at a glance the 
exact number of days’ supply on hand 








ges 
lents BELOW: The parts inventory card. 
CESS Similar cards are also maintained 
ving for materials and for subassemblies 
. he and for subcontractors. The signals 
at bottom of card are set at number 
salina of days’ supply on hand. By noon 
ASCs each day reports are right up to date 
ase 
ure! 
aa (Courtesy, Remington Rand) 
von process, the company’s own daily | 
soa production schedule, the day’s sup- 
; ply, and the total days’ supply. 
— With one of these cards for every TR SE 
— item either of materials, parts, are tom aid Se oe ee Ke 
imate subassemblies, or subcontracted 9 | 127, i, 420 | 1&,,222;__© + fo 
EI items, it is easy to see at a glance #e,000 fe | pee 
be the number of days’ supply on a. 
on hand of any item in the company’s =e 
; production schedules. 1 
adhe With these cards posted, the | ft 
ach total material required daily to 
bly produce each part is indicated. 
ora This total daily material require- 
the ment (including losses) divided in- 
_ to the material balance on order 
end and balance in stock gives the 
equivalent days’ supply of material 
on hand for which the company 
is committed. Once the material is 
put into process it becomes work (Courtesy, Remington Rand) 
in process and remains as such un- sists in holding work in process or parts and as such be accounted 
til it is finally inspected and placed — within certain confines and helps for on a parts record, similar to 
- in the finished stores. maintain the needed balance in the materials record form. 
Material accepted against or- operations. As in the materials record there 
oa ders and placed in stores and ma- Work in process expressed in is a small legend card with space 
me terial issued to the shop from pieces, divided by daily require- for recording part number, part 
“se stores afford information for ments, gives the days’ supply of — name, pieces per item, stock loca- 
As keeping running balances of on the part in process—the figure tion, own daily capacity, maxi- 
= order and in stock. On the — which the company wishes to con- mum, and a supply limit in days, 
smaller legend cards there is a _ trol. If added to the “days of sup- both maximum and minimum. The 
space to record the maximum issue ply” of material in stock, the re- record card with the graphic sig- 
of material for first operations on sult is the total days’ supply of nal shows: Balance on order, ac- 
all parts. Limits are established on material in the plant. cepted receipts, own parts produc- 
the banks of parts ahead of each As soon as parts have been ac- _ tion, parts issued, stock balance, 
operation and these banks spot- cepted for finished stores they no daily requirements, purchase re- 
checked to see they are maintained —_ longer constitute work in process, quirements, days’ supply. Balance 
il within the limits. This control as- but must be considered as pieces on order column (Continued on page 39) 
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Seek New 





Here is the management 
and merchandising phi- 
losophy of Jd. K. Gill 
Company, Portland 
merchant, whose store is 
75 years old and still grow- 
ing, yet unlike most other 
stores. After the war there 
will be opportunities for 
astore like Gill’s in almost 
every large cityin America 





Nese Portland, Oregon, is a 
brand new town, Vanport, 
rushed into existence since Pear! 
Harbor, with 10,000 housing units 
built posthaste. J. K. Gill Com- 
pany furnish the 
schools for this booming city of 
35,000 or 
school in the new 


contracted to 


Every 
is Gill- 


equipped from erasers and black- 


more people. 
town 


boards to desks, tables, books, and 
stationery. 

Obviously, no store gets an op- 
portunity to equip the schools of 
a city of 35,000 people very often, 
and we mention this incklent only 
to show how an unusual store is 
equipped to serve its customers in 
communities 60 to 90 days away 
from the usual sources of supply. 

On another occasion, an office 
building where 70 people were em- 
ployed burned to the ground on a 
Saturday night. By Monday 
morning the staff of J. K. Gill Com- 
had completely furnished 
another entire building, delivering 


pany 


and arranging for instant use 
Monday morning a complete set of 


office furniture, equipment, and 
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“Move Fast—Change Rapidly — 
ines To Sell” 


A small corner of the gift section. Profits from this section depend on alert buy- 
ing, keeping up with trends and always having ‘‘something new’’ for shoppers 


supplies. Desks and chairs were 
placed where they were ready for 
use. Files and tables were uncrated, 
unpacked, and placed in position. 
The office opened, fully ready for 
work, at the regular time Monday 
morning. 

This organization, now celebrat- 
ing 1943 as its 75th anniversary. 
is unlike any other store anywhere. 

Obviously, 


there are many 


stores which sell the same mer- 
chandise, but we know of no other 
which quite duplicates the lines 
carried by this famous old West 
Coast retailer and wholesaler. 

To many people Gill’s is the best 
stocked bookstore in the West; to 
best stocked office 


equipment and commercial station- 


others, the 


ery house; while to still others, it 
is Oregon’s leading greeting card 
store, with a complete shop 
entirely devoted to greeting cards. 

Actually Gill’s is a composite of 


many stores. Started three quart- 








ers of a century ago selling shec! 
music and pianos, the store has 
grown and developed until toda 
there is a_ building with ten 
crowded floors in downtown Port 
land, part of them devoted entirel\ 
to retailing, part to the company’s 
wholesale activities. How the busi 
ness has changed, grown, and cd 
veloped is a story worth telling 
because there’s many an idea in 
Gill methods, and many a cit) 
which needs a store like Gill’s. 
You would probably have to 
travel back east as far as Marshal! 
Field’s to find a larger retail stock 
of books. The company retails and 
wholesales books, breaking tl 
book department into several sepa 
rate divisions such as schoolbooks. 
general books (non-fiction and fic 
tion), children’s books, medica 
books, technical books, and educa 
cational books. Gill’s is the schoo! 
book depository for the Northwest 
Gill’s led the way in building 
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arge sales on the West Coast for 
\rmy, Navy, and technical books, 
.orking with school leaders, indus- 
ry, and the armed forces to main- 
ain complete stocks. Because of 
le many shipyards in Portland, 
ooks on shipbuilding have been 
difficult to keep in stock. Many 
other technical books have sold in 
remendous quantities. 

Other departments are: Greeting 
irds, leather goods, games, gift 
id art wares, office 
:adios (no more in stock), artists’ 
-upplies, engineering and drafting 
supplies and equipment, 
-chool supplies, engraving, station- 


furniture, 


;oom 


cvyy, photographic supplies, and 
loys. 

When the Coca-Cola Bottling 
(ompany of Oregon recently com- 
pleted its new office every desk, 
chair, table, and file came from 
Gill’s, a better than $10,000 job, 
rill’s likes to think of as 


typical of the way it serves busi- 


Mw hich 


ness in the Portland area. 
“Move fast, change rapidly with 
the times, keep your organization 
and methods flexible, and constant- 
ly seek new lines,” is the way Mark 


Gill, grandson of the founder and 





secretary of the company, de 
scribes some of the 


methods. Mr. 
the office furniture department, 


company’s 
Gill is manager of 


Washington and Oregon distribu 
tors for the Globe-Wernicke Com 
pany, office 
equipment makers, and other well 


famed Cincinnati 
known equipment manufacturers. 

Typical of wartime management 
methods was Gill’s drive, conducted 
some time back, for old and scrap 
phonograph records. Going direct 
to the schools, the company’s rep 
resentative offered school gioups 
three cents a record for scrap 
records. 

Last Christmas, with the public 
in booming Portland demanding 
merchandise as never before, the 
company stripped its windows of 
merchandise two days before 
Christmas and put in War Bond 
displays, urging the people to put 
their money in War Bonds. With 
large windows on two streets this 
display attracted favorable com- 
ment, especially in view of the fact 
that most merchants consider win- 
dows packed with merchandise a 
“must” for pre-Christmas selling. 

To celebrate its 75th anniver- 


. we 
OO 


A section of the fifth floor, devoted to office furniture and equipment. In normal 
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times, Gill’s can furnish a large office overnight from stocks on hand 









In this ten-story home d. K. Gill 
Company serves several western 


states and Alaska. Here any 
salesman with new lines and 
ideas to sell them will find a wel- 
come, for the company’s buyers 
are proud of their record for 
being willing to buy new items. 
Says Mark Gill, secretary of the 
company, ‘‘We strive to change 
rapidly with the times, keep our 
organization and methods flexi- 
ble.”’ Which is a good recipe for 
any business to follow these days 


sary the company mailed out to its 
customers an attractive announcce- 
ment with a practical War Bond 
holder as a gift. 

Going through the big store 
with Mark Gill, the visitor sees 
what he means by “move fast, 
change rapidly with the times,” 
when he points out the interesting 
sections of the store. In one sec- 
tion, jam-packed with book stocks, 
he told how it would be completely 
revamped and some type of sea- 
sonal merchandise substituted for 
a special promotion ! 

“Here is an important traffic 
stimulant,” he explained, calling 
ticket 
where tickets to all kinds of pub- 


attention to the booths 
lic events are sold as a service to 
the public and to build store traffic. 

The company is quick to aban- 
don lines which prove unprofitable, 
or on which there seems to be no 
opportunity to do the kind of job 
Gill’s do. Thus, it 


abandoned sporting goods, golf 


waits lo 
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goods, and other lines when the 
larger department stores took over 
and began featuring low-priced 
merchandise and close-out sales, 
which at times may have had a 
tendency to contrast disadvan- 
tageously with the high quality 
lines featured at Gill’s. 

The company is never afraid to 
try new ideas or to plow new fields, 
and one of its cardinal principles 
is to look for new lines to sell, new 
items to feature. In 1938 it had 
a chance to become distributors for 
Mimeographs and Mimeograph 
supplies. Quickly six special sales- 
men were put on to build volume on 
this specialty line of machines and 
supplies. Today the company sells 
a carload of Mimeograph paper a 
week, and keeps the wires between 
Portland and the mill burning in 
an effort to expedite orders and 
insure ample stocks for the huge 
orders that come rolling in. 

Gill’s office equipment depart- 
fourth floor is 
equipped with a large room so ar- 


ment on the 


ranged with movable partitions 
that 


can be set up quickly and arranged 


any sort of private office 


exactly as it will appear on the 
customer’s own premises. In nor- 
mal times there is a stream of 
business men coming here to look 
at desks, chairs, and to select 
equipment for offices. A model set- 
up for a business room or office 
can be completed on short notice 
to aid salesmen in closing sales for 
this type of equipment. 

Other sales efforts of the com- 
pany outside the store are carried 
on by eight wholesale salesmen to 
call on merchants, four school sup- 
ply salesmen, four commercial sta- 
tionery salesmen, and two engi- 
neering equipment salesmen. The 
Frederick 


Post Company’s engineering sup- 


firm distributes The 


plies and equipment. 

Typical of the way in which the 
company works is an experience 
with a new legless desk, often 
‘alled a combination table and 
desk. Many dealers thought this 
item too radical a departure from 


conventional desks and paid little 
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attention to it. Gill’s concentrated 


on doctors, lawyers, and other pro- 


fessional men and sold many of 


these desks, while other dealers 
were still shying away from them. 
“It has made a great hit, especial- 
ly with doctors,” reports Mr. Gill. 

Right after Pearl Harbor Port- 
land citizens, along with other citi- 
zens in exposed West Coast towns, 
were alarmed. Rumors flew thick 
and fast and many well informed 
Gill’s 


saw an opportunity to create con- 


people expected bombings. 


fidence and help people think less 
of bombing. It began an adver- 
tising program around the idea of 
entertaining more in the homes 
during times of blackouts and dim- 
outs. “The Store for Home Enter- 
tainment” was the slogan and 
theme of these advertisements and 
home movies, games, books, and 
toys were featurd. This campaign, 
also, continues as a tie-up during 
the present gas rationing. 

During one week, 250 employees 
of Gill’s marched in a body to the 
hlood plasma bank where they be- 
came blood donors to the Red 
Cross. War Bond deductions au- 
thorized by Gill’s employees aver- 
age 13 per cent of the company’s 
payroll. Many store promotions 
built around scrap drives, victory 
gardens, and other patriotic ideas 
having no commercial angle what- 
ever are used from time to time. 

Being 60 to 90 days distant 
from many supply sources, the 
company nevertheless prides itself 
on the quantities of new merchan- 
dise which find their way into the 
store quickly. Many manufactur- 
ers have formed the habit of send- 
ing samples to Gill’s before their 
own salesmen get them, because 
Gill’s buyers have a reputation for 
deciding quickly and telephoning 
or telegraphing orders for timely 
goods as offered. Buyers from each 
department trek back and forth to 
the East Coast regularly to keep 
up with merchandise trends and to 
keep the store’s stocks sweetened 
with the latest offerings. 

Here is an organization unfet- 
tered by hard and fast rules, will- 








ing to tackle new lines and new 
jobs, eager to work with manufac 
turers of meritorious goods, alert 
and quick to change, to develop. 
and to go out and compete fo: 
business. Officers of the company 
are not afraid of a postwar slum, 

-on the contrary, they expect 
heavy sales in many lines and an 
ticipate many new opportunities. 





Crane Booklet 
Shows Postwar 
Ideas 


PPARENTLY unafraid to “ti; 
off” competition, Crane Com 
pany has recently published a 
booklet including a section called 
“Glimpses into the notebook. ot 


s 


Crane Designers,” which contains 
some startlingly imaginative ideas 
to improve plumbing in bathrooms, 
kitchens, and the heating facilities 
of postwar homes. 

In clever sketches, printed to 
look like rough pencil sketches. 
new ideas are shown. For example: 
“Everyone has wished for a lava 
tory in the bedroom. Here is « 
combination unit. The lavatory. 
medicine cabinet, and a hamper for 
soiled clothes are combined into « 
single compact fixture.” 

An_ illustration 
heating, with the pipes for steam 
or hot water buried in the floor, 
while another toys with the idea 
of a light and heating fixture sus 
pended from the ceiling, and stil! 
another suggests a “peninsular” 
kitchen, a unit combining refriger 
ator, stove, sink, and storage con 
partment located in a service ba: 
between the kitchen and dining 
room. Tables which slide throug) 
walls from kitchen to dining room, 
combination bathtub, lavatory ani 
closet, cast in one piece—these ar 
but a few of the ideas shown. Ti 
booklet is a clever piece of prom: 
tion designed to stimulate deal: 


shows pane! 





and consumer thinking. 
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THAT MY DEPARTMENT HEADS READ 
THIS BOOK OF TIMESAVING IDEAS” 


“We're a nationally known manufacturer now con- 
verted to war work. | thought we were operating at 
top efficiency until | read this book. Then my eyes 
were opened! | saw plenty of spots where we could 
speed-up our internal systems; plenty of places where 
we could turn out MORE work with LESS help and 
FEWER office machines. 


“| was so enthused that | insisted that every one of m 
department heads read this thought-provoking hes 
from cover to cover. | passed my copy around and 
then you should have seen the ideas and suggestions 
roll in. Nearly every department head got at least 
one good idea for ‘engineering’ his forms, from this 
dandy little book. 


“We instituted these changes immediately and, let me 
tell you, the results were well worth the effort! e've 
been saving time, money and man-power ever since. 
On top of that we've achieved greater efficiency in 
every one of these departments. Why don’t you 
send for a free copy of this book, today?” 


\ 


\ 


ANGINEERING OUT BUSINESS HORM 


EVERY BUSINESS MAN 
SHOULD READ “ENGINEERING 
YOUR BUSINESS FORMS” 


We will gladly send you a copy of “En- 
gineering Your Business Forms" without 
charge or obligation. Just drop us a line 
on your business letterhead and we'll do 
the rest! 


REDIFORM 


TIME SAVING BUSINESS FORMS 
AND SYSTEMS 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK COMPANY, INC., A SUBSIDIARY OF MOORE CORP.. LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, N, Y. 
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Built To Sp 


Bank of America finds a profit in business other 
banks do not handle because its new building is 
equipped to speed and broaden customer service 
and insure more work with less employee fatigue 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


P. GIANNINI, founder of 

s the Bank of America, in San 
Francisco, believes that even a big 
bank should serve as many people 
in its community as_ possible, 
though their requirements for 
banking service are modest, and of 


20 


such nature that some banks would 
consider the business unprofitable. 

The big new headquarters of this 
group of 495 banks was built with 
the idea of enabling the bank to 
serve many people whose needs for 
banking service can be made profit- 

















eed Work—Cut Costs 


able to a large bank only by us« 
of the most modern equipment and 
the latest accounting and book 
keeping machinery. 

Completed just as the bombs 
were falling on Pearl Harbor, th 
new building with its modern 
equipment is perhaps the lates! 
large bank building to be built 
in America. Because much of th: 
present equipment was frozen 
shortly after it was installed there, 
few if any other banks have had 
opportunity to use some of th« 
equipment which has 
proved its worth in speeding work 
and cutting costs for Bank of 
America. 

Mr. Giannini instructed Rey- 


already 
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nolds J. Barbieri, vice president 
and controller, and R. M. Chaney, 
assistant cashier, as well as the 
architects and builders, to install 
every known device and machine to 
cut costs and to improve efficiency, 
and every possible piece of equip- 
ment to reduce fatigue, increase 
employee 
chances for error. The result is a 


comfort, and_ reduce 
business structure which deserves 
study by every business executive 
interested in better performance 
ind better service to customers. 
Because of these instructions the 
building has automatic elevators ; 
tempered, filtered, cooled, or 
warmed air; 25 to 30 candle power 
f shadowless lighting at desk sur- 
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faces. Ceilings and some walls are 
of acoustic tile. On the top deck 
there are spacious sun-decks—one 
for women, one for men—to allow 
open air lunching or noon relaxa- 
tion in the sun. There is an indoor 
lounging room for relaxation in 
damp or cold weather. Both decks 
and lounging room are club-like in 
comfort and furnishing. 

Despite these modern facilities, 
and many others to be described, 
Mr. Barbieri told a reporter for 
AMERICAN Business, who spent 
two days in the big building recent- 
ly that although all equipment 
purchases are temporarily held up 
the 
government may need the equip- 


because war contractors or 


THE PICTURES 


OPPOSITE PAGE: The walnut 
paneled, acoustically treated 
office of A. P. Giannini, founder 


ABOVE: Top left: Block-long 
row of desks for officers and 
their secretaries. Shadowless 
lighting, controlled ventilating, 
and air tempering, plus acous- 
tic ceilings, all aid in efficiency 


TOP RIGHT : Close-up of the sec- 
retarial desks showing planning 
of desks for comfortable work 


LOWER LEFT: Close-up of one 


section of senior officers’ area 


LOWER RIGHT: The big direc- 
tors’ table, made up of eight 
matched tables arranged in a 
rectangle for directors’ meetings 





A typical area for department heads and junior officers is shown at top. The 
lower picture shows the receptionist's desk on the fifth floor of the bank 


ment more than the bank, there has 
been no cessation of the company’s 
policy which requires constant sur- 
veys and examinations of all equip 
ment, all procedures, and all possi 
ble methods of improving service to 
customers. Right now, as this is 
being written, tests and investiga 


)) 


tions are proceeding, with the idea 
that lists of equipment needed, im- 
proved machines and equipment 
will be ready for the time when all 
equipment is once again available 
without priorities. There is not the 
slightest tendency to feel that this 
newly erected and equipped bank 


is so perfect that the officers ca: 
sit back and admire it as the las 
word in efficiency requiring no im 
provement for years to come. 


Typical of the bank’s service is 


a vast card record setup to sery 
merchants who use the bank’s in 
stallment credit department. Wit 
this plan a merchant may sell hi 
installment paper to the bank. T: 
speed service the bank maintains ; 
credit record on thousands upoi 


thousands of Californians. Thus. 


if one Salvadore Hernandez want- 
to buy a new suit of clothing o1 
credit the clerk who arranges th 
sale may pick up a telephone an 
dial a direct wire to the clerk i 
charge of the credit history cards 
He merely says, “Salvadore He; 
nandez, employed, Californi 
Pickle Works, salary $47.50 week 
lv, purchase $49.85.” Almost b» 
the time this information is give) 
the clerk, the card record is co 
sulted, and Mr. Hernandez, if |h 
is entitled to credit, gets his suit 
Since the installation of this sys 
tem, credit losses of merchants us 
ing the plan have been greatly 1 
duced, as each buyer is notific 
that his note is being sold to tl 
bank. Only the most modern equi; 
ment can make the handling « 
business of this kind profitable. 
Bank of America’s sales of tra 
clers’ checks have multiplied a 
most fantastically since the wa 
began. The small fees charged f: 
travelers’ checks require the ut 
most speed in handling all t! 
necessary record keeping. Actua 
lv it costs more to write the checks. 
sell them, and record them tha 
the fee. The bank’s profit is d 
rived from the “float” of funds bi 
tween the time of sale and tl 
cashing of the check. For eve: 
traveler’s check sold a tabulating 
card is punched, and maintain 
until the check is cashed, so tha 
in the event of need for referen 
the record on the entire trans 
action can be found by use of t! 
electrical sorting machine 
through which the cards are run 
Each of the bank’s 495 branch 


has an account (Continued on page 
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Where Office Machines 
can’t be coddled 


Underwood's 
the choice... 


From Remote African Base Pan American li ‘orld 


lirways reports Hardihood of Underwood Equipment 


nderwood Typewriters t nderwood Sundstrand Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting 
Adding-Figurins; Machines Machines 


Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


We are now in war production on—U. S. Carbines, 
Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts 
—Ammunition Components—Fuses—Primers and 
Miscellaneous Items. 


Enlist Your Dollars... Buy War Bonds... To 


Shorten the Duration 


Copyright 1943, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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1. Secret Airport —Jn the African wilds a I 

American World Airways plane floats at its 
dock. Before the war, Pan American foresight 
blazed many air trails now vital to the United 
Nations’ war effort. Among the machines that 
contribute to Pan American’s efficient operation 
are those which help organize its thousands of 
essential details—office machines! In Pan Amer- 
ican’s accounting, traffic, clerical and executive 
offices, there you'll find the name Underwood 


Elliott Fisher. 


2. No Casualties Permitted —Uniike the 407 U. S. 
cities where service facilities on UEF machines 
are, even in wartime, as near as your telephone, 
such remote outposts as this airport must rely 
completely on the unfailing durability of its 
office machines. Here, Pan American installed 
Underwood typewriters. Many of these machines 
are veterans in service, yet Pan American reports 
that all are on top of their jobs—that working 
without vacations, they have required remark- 
ably little special attention. 


3. Service in War —Air crossroads of the world 
today is neutral Lisbon, Portugal. Here top pri- 
ority passengers are shown leaving a Pan Amer- 
ican Clipper after a 4-continent, on schedule, 
flight. Also serving you in wartime UEF can 
supply adding and accounting machines under 
WPB regulations. We have been able to assist 
many companies with their wartime accounting 
problems. Ribbons, carbon papers, and complete 
maintenance service on all products are avail- 
able from coast to coast. 

















Partial view of the transcribing section of the office service department, where typing, transcribing, duplicating, and 
similar work is completed for the entire office, relieving many part-time operators from various other office departments 


Office Economies Without 
Radical Changes 


BY BARRETT B. RLOPFER 


Office Manager, Standard Register Company 


HEN the government. asked 

us for one of every four type- 
writers we thought it was an im- 
possible request. But when the Na- 
tional Office Management Associa- 
tion made a survey which revealed 
over 40 practical ways to save 
typewriters, our eyes were opened. 
As a result of our studies we 
found ways not only to save type- 
writers, but more than that—ways 
to cut office costs, simplify the 
work, reduce paper costs, and in- 
crease accuracy. 


Whether a company releases 


one-fourth of its typewriters or 
not, most of the economies we dis- 
covered as a result of this study 
seem worth while. For example: 
We found three fields for possi- 
ble savings: 
1. Improvement in office layout 
and organization 
2. Simplification of office routine 
3. Analysis and review of the 
function of our office forms, 
their design, construction, use. 
There are eight operators in our 
transcribing department, whose 
sole function was to serve all office 


departments with dictating o 
voice writing service. Five years’ 
experience had proved the advan 
tages of centralizing and pooling 
equipment and typists for trans 
cribing; so we began _ looking 
around. 

We had a department of fis 
people, known as the direct ma 
department, whose function was t 
type and perform clerical duties 
Their services were confined larg: 
ly to work in our advertising d 
partment. 

Elsewhere we found a number o 
clerical workers and typists as 
signed to miscellaneous jobs. Afti 
a survey we found that all thes 
people, along with the direct mai 
department, could be joined wit 
the transcribing department t: 
create an office service department 
now handling the following work 
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Stenographic and dictating ser- 

vice for all offices and factory 
departments 

2. Periodic and special typing 
jobs for all office and factory 
departments 

3. Miscellaneous clerical work for 
all office departments 

+. Various kinds of duplicating 
work. 

Remember, our original objective 

was to save typewriters. I repeat 

this, because as we enumerate the 

idvantages we now enjoy it may be 


§ 
¥ 


werlooked. There were actually 
five major improvements: 

1. It enabled us to pool type- 
writers, so three are doing the 
: work of four. By standardizing on 
continuous forms and letterheads 
} we were able to speed the work. It 
nabled us to bring together other 
equipment such as Multilith plate 
writing typewriters, addressing 
equipment, all types of duplicating 
equipment. Now all equipment is 
available to all office and factory 
d(C departments. The one best process 
ts &§ for each type of work is readily 
selected and used. 

2. It enabled us to place newly 
employed people in a department 
under adequate supervision with 
incentives that offer them tangible 
prospects of promotion. Inexperi- 
enced people start as clerical 
workers. As they gain experience 
s" they are assigned to specialized 
work, such as operating duplicat- 
x ing equipment, addressing equip- 
: ment, or straight typing. Those 
g who seem qualified and interested 
are encouraged to become dictat- 


Ee scree eres 


ing machine operators or secre- 
taries. 

3. The personnel of this depart- 
ment is subject to call by any 
other department within the office 
and factory as peak periods de- 
velop; for example, monthly state- 
ment preparation, billing produc- 
tion orders, handling load of in- 
voices at month’s end. 

4. Creating of our office service 
department has resulted in saving 
a number of typewriters because 
intermittent typing has been elimi- 
nated and operators are devoting 
their time exclusively to typing. 
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TWO MONEY-SAVING IDEAS 


TOP: Work table in office service department used to assemble direct 
mail data, campaign material. The top shelf may be easily removed 


BOTTOM: Collating racks, used for speedy assembly of printed releases 
made up of several sheets in sequence. Each set of racks holds 16 sheets 















Redesigning one form actually saved 11 miles of paper and 9 miles of carbon. 
Think how much it cost to feed this paper and carbon through typewriters 


5. Finally, this pooling makes it 
possible to better schedule the flow 
of work through our entire office. 
We have increased the output per 
typist and per machine. Our office 
staff is more versatile and more 
Hexible. New typists and clerical 
workers are inducted more rapidly 
and more qualify for advancement 
to specialized positions. 

Of the 105 typewriters in our 
office, 50 per cent are used primar- 
ily for secretarial work, or a com- 
bination of copy and reproduction 
work. The remaining 50 per cent 
function as typewriter and billing 
machines with continuous forms. 
By scheduling the work on these 
machines, 75 per cent of them are 
doing straight-time — continuous 
form writing, with the machines re- 
maining sharing time between the 
writing of continuous forms and 
miscellaneous typing. This combi- 
nation of planning and continuous 
form writing has saved, thus far, 
20 typewriters AND TWENTY 
OPERATORS. 

A study and analysis of forms 
and systems contributed in a 
major way to the improvements we 
have made since inaugurating our 
typewriter economy program. Too 
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often, we find, forms are designed 
by the pencil and ruler method, 
prime consideration being the need 
of only that department using the 
form. This practice is obsolete be- 
cause of the need for coordination 
of departmental — efficiency — to 
achieve a synchronized operation. 
The responsibility for designing 
forms should be centered in one 
individual in an organization, or 
in. a forms planning committee 
which has an adequate knowledge 
of the mechanical features of all 
business machines, as well as mod- 
ern form construction methods. 

In the several types of forms- 
writing operation, the designer 
should test each of his methods 
with the question, “Does it have a 
retarding effect?” This applies 
especially in connection with (1) 
form design and construction, (2) 
material written on the form, and 
(3) function. of the form. 

Under design and construction 
the major factor is form length. 
Length of the form determines, to 
some extent, the speed with which 
it can be written. Every inch added 
to a form adds to the time required 
for writing it. If a form 11 inches 
long can be cut to 814 inches in 


length, this saving of 21% inches of 
paper for each of 50,000 sets ot 
forms, written continuously, will 
amount to more than 10,000 feet 
of paper, which the operator does 
not have to feed through the ma 
chine. The form just mentioned is 
a six-part form and the saving by 
cutting off 214 inches actually 
amounted to 11 MILES of pape: 
and 9 MILES of carbon. 

Cut forms are great time wast 
ers. At least six operations are re 
quired to prepare a set of cut 
forms—picking up the sets, insert 
ing carbon, jogging, inserting in 
machine, adjusting to writing 
lines, and finally, separating thx 
sheets and the carbons. In the case 
of a five-part form time studies 
show it costs 11 hours and 28 
minutes to get 1000 cut forms 
ready for writing. 

Assembled cut forms or snap-out 
forms are an improvement over the 
cut form as they carry pre- 
inserted: carbon. These are espe 
cially good when the complete form 
cannot be typed at one time, o 
when volume does not permit con 
tinuous writing. 

A retarding factor still remains. 
however, since each set of forms 
must be picked up, inserted, and 
first writing position located. 

When 


forms can be used, most of the re 


continuous — interleaved 
tarding factors are eliminated, be 
cause operators can devote thei 
full time to writing, and are r 
lieved of the time and the work in 
getting ready to write. 

Modern forms take into account 
the arrangement of material to bh 
written, so that retarding factors 
can be avoided. In the case of an 
invoice the customary heading cap 
tions can begin at the left and 
flow horizontally across the form. 
Vertical arrangements usually re- 
quire many more spacing or car- 
riage return motions. By eliminat 
ing zigzag typing in the heading 
alone there is a time saving of 8 
to 12 per cent. 

Many keystrokes can be saved 
if certain information is printed on 
(Continued on page 38 ) 
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CCH 
ay -As -You -Go 
TAX SERVICE 


ONE VOLUME e LOOSE LEAF 


For everyone concerned with payrolls and payroll handling under the ‘‘pay- 
as-you-go”’ provisions of the Current Tax Payment Act, the ins-and-outs of the 
law are made readily available in a popular low-priced CCH ‘Pay-As-You-Go 
Tax Service.’’ It is especially designed to give those interested only in the 
‘mechanics’ of the law the practical, procedural facts and data they want; to 
lighten the burden of “the tax man” and the tax department by aiding the 
“payroll man” and the payroll department to function soundly and effectively, 


“‘on their own.” 


This Service is not for the federal tax specialist, the man concerned primarily 
with the technical tax aspects of the law. (The famous CCH Standard Federal 
Tax and Federal Tax Guide Services continue as the accepted reporters on 
federal taxation and as such fully cover the Current Tax Payment Act.) Instead 
here is a Service specifically for those whose one and only interest is almost 


solely in the “bookkeeping” or “‘payroll’’ angles of the law. 


For example, features of the CCH PAY-AS-YOU-GO TAX SERVICE include: 


—understandable plain English explanations of the basic ‘pay-as-you-go’ law and regulations 
and their application in the payroll department 


—quick-reading charts and tables that say ‘Here it is!’’ to ‘‘pay-as-you-go’’ tax questions in 
payroll work 


—essential, important forms, as released by the administrative authorities 











a t 
—specific facts and information concerning the correct practice and procedure in the use [ 
of estimated and final returns under the ‘‘pay-as-you-go’’ tax law 3 
—essential full texts of pertinent law provisions and official regulations i 
—a handy 6 x 9 book of some 80 pages containing the full text of the law, together with : 
cleancut comments and explanations, is included as an ‘‘extra’’ without additional charge. Mi 
With Supplemental Loose-leaf Reports of New Developments B 
, F 
Write for Details i 
R 
COMMERCE CLEARING: HOUSE, ING. 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 
NEw YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
EMPIRE STATE BLOG 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE A B 5 
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In this section the address plates are embossed to show the name of the allottee, address, service man’s name, and number 
and amount of check. The entire system is built around this plate which is used to make checks and the abstracts as well 


Preview of Postwar Office Methods 





Allotment Division, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
United States Navy, shows the way in which payrolls 
and other office accounting jobs may be handled by 


modernized, mechanized equipment now produced 





BOARD ship on any of the 
Seven Seas, at any naval sta- 
tion anywhere on earth—in Alas- 
ka, the South Pacific, Africa, or 
these United States 
enlisted man of the United States 


an officer or 
Navy has the privilege of making 
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a voluntary allotment from his 
pay for the purpose of supporting 
a wife, mother, or other relative; 
for payment of premiums on gov- 
ernment or commercial insurance ; 
for savings or for the purchase of 


War Bonds. 


With many hundreds of thou 
sands of men, and many hundreds 
of thousands of wives, mothers. 
banks, and insurance companies, 
here is a payroil job the like of 
which does not exist in private 
business. For each man’s allotment 
must be paid and paid promptly 
and correctly, as requested. More 
than that, when the Navy man, 
be he a landlubber still struggling 
to acquire sea legs and to remem- 
ber to say “below” instead of 
“downstairs,” or an admiral, the 
allotment must be deducted from 
his pay by the disbursing officer 


carrying his pay account where- 
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An Addressograph which also adds. In making abstracts, 
names are printed in groups, amounts added automatically 


ever he is, twice a month when the 
ghost walks for the Navy man. 


Payment of these allotments is 
highly effective in maintaining 
both home and service morale. A 
fighting man wondering if his wife 
or mother is getting her allotment 
on time or if the premiums on his 
insurance are being paid regular- 
iv cannot be at his best. A wife 
or mother wondering if or when 
her allotment will arrive, or if the 
money will be forthcoming to keep 
up the payments on the home, 
cannot write morale building let- 
ters to her Navy man. 

In a former department store 
building in Cleveland, with an an- 
nex which was once a big garage, 
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every plate is carefully proofread and checked against the 
etter of transmittal which authorizes the salary allotment 
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the Navy Allotment Office employs 
692 civilians, enlisted men, en- 
listed Waves, and 14 naval officers 
in the business of sending out 
these allotment checks. In July 
1943 hundreds of thousands of 
checks were mailed for a total of 
more than $52,000,000. There 
has never been a month since the 
establishment of the Allotment Di- 
vision in 1910 when the allotment 
checks did not go out on the last 
day of the month. During peace 
days, the Allotment Division re- 
quired as few as 23 employees. As 
the defense activity began in 1940, 
only 60 employees were needed. 
Now the number is nearing 700. 
In February of this year when 


This machine feeds cards and checks, stops them auto- 
matically for checking card against check to avoid errors 








The filing cabinets for the address plates in the background 
with more adding or accounting Addressographs in front 


the Allotment Division moved 
from Washington, D. C., to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, eight days were lost 
in packing, moving, unpacking, 
and getting the equipment set up 
ready to start operating again, 
and nearly 60 per cent of the 
trained personnel remained in 
Washington, but despite this loss 
of time and the loss of trained per- 
sonnel, the checks, as usual, went 
out on time. How this was accom- 
plished with no delay and how it 
is possible never to send out a 
check until the accounts balance 
is a story of modern office equip- 
ment, some of which has never 
been used in commercial business, 


and will not be available until af- 
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ter the war. It is a preview of the 
postwar business office with auto- 
matic which 
some of our ideas about what mod- 


machinery revises 
ern office machines will do in the 
future. 

Now let’s go with an allotment 
and see what happens. A Navy 
man, no matter where he may be, 
decides to make an allotment from 
his salary. This may be for de- 
pendents, the payment of insur- 
ance premiums (government or 
commercial), for War Bonds or 
for his savings account. The Navy 
man goes to the disbursing officer 
carrying his pay account and a 
5 by 8 card known as the allot- 
ment card, which is in fact a power 
of attorney, is made out on a 
tvpewriter giving such data as the 
grantor’s name, his service num- 
ber, the monthly sum to be allotted 
and the month in which he desires 
payment of the allotment to start, 
the name and address of the per- 
son or other payee, date of regis- 
try, ship or station at which reg- 
istered and the purpose for which 
the allotment is registered, ete. 
The purpose is vital to the man’s 
own interest for, should this man 
become missing in action, payments 
will be continued on any allotments 
in force at such time, provided 
they are for the support of de- 
pendents or for the payment of 
premiums on insurance. This al- 
lotment card is signed by the man 
making the allotment and by the 
the disbursing officer, whose sig- 
nature indicates that the monthly 
sum will be deducted by him from 
the man’s pay. 

Allotment cards are then for- 
warded to the Navy Allotment 
Office im Cleveland, Ohio, where 
they are checked to 
make sure that there are no dis- 


carefully 


crepancies or omissions and that 
the card is properly signed by 
both the grantor and the disburs- 
ing officer. If all is correct, this 
allotment is accepted for payment 
and an accomplished copy of the 
letter of transmittal, which ac- 
companied the allotment, is_ re- 
turned to the disbursing officer so 
that he will know the alfotment has 
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been received and will be paid as 


directed. 

The date these cards are re- 
ceived in the Allotment Office 
must be entered on the allot- 


ment card. This job used to be 
done by a regular rubber stamp 
dater and when the volume began 
to increase this work required 
several people. Now, one person 
with a small Multigraph does this 
job with more neatness and less 
delay than when the several people 
did it by hand. 

The cards are then sent to the 
Graphotype Section where an Ad- 
dressograph plate is embossed. 
Around this little metal plate the 
entire system of payment is built. 
The plate shows the name and ad- 
dress of the payee, the Navy man’s 
name and service number and the 
amount of the monthly sum to be 
paid. When the Addressograph 
plate has been cut and proofread 
to guard against any error, it is 
filed alphabetically into the main 
file. Likewise the allotment card is 
sent to the large main file of active 
allotments. 

About the 15th of each month 
the check run is started. Checks 
are written, dated, and _ serially 
numbered on an automatic Ad- 
dressograph machine which at the 
same time produces a complete im- 
pression of the stencil and also the 
check numbers in sequence on a 
roll of paper which is automatical- 
ly cut after each ten impressions. 
These serve as check stubs and the 
sheets are bound and sent to the 
Check Reconciliation Division of 
the General Accounting Office in 
Washington. All of this is done at 
the rate of several thousand checks 
and stubs per hour. Stencils are 
immediately transferred from the 
check printing machine to another 
stvle Addressograph on which an 
abstract, in duplicate, is run from 
the same stencils, 50 to a sheet, 
showing the grantor’s name, the 
amount, and the check number. 
One copy of this is bound and re- 
tained in the Allotment Office and 
the other sent to the Audit Divi- 
sion of the General Accounting Of- 
fice in Washington. By means of 


machine 


a new attachment, the 
which prints this abstract from 
the stencils automatically adds th« 
amounts and prints an adding 
machine tape, striking a subtotal! 
for each 50 stencils to cover thx 
50 names on each sheet. This fur 
nishes a control or balance which 
must agree with the total money 
on the 50 corresponding cards 
This machine, with its automatic 
accumulators, replaced about 40 
totaled 


the abstract on adding machines 


operators who formerly 
A series of small holes punched in 
the Addressograph plate, each a 
code for an amount, actuates the 
adding mechanism, causing th« 
machine to perform the addition 
faster than any other known add 
ing device. This machine will be 
sold commercially after the war. 

After the checks are printed. 
they are fed through an Inter 
national Postal Machine equipped 
with a facsimile signature of thx 
Allotment Officer and are signed 
at the rate of nine thousand per 
hour. This machine is equipped 
with an ascending and descending 
counter for positive count; also 
necessary locking and precaution- 
ary devices. Checks and allotment 
ecards are then fed through an 
automatic posting machine on a 
double track where the check and 
the card move along side by side 
so that a clerk can make a visual 
comparison of the payee’s name 
and the amount of the check 
against the card. At the same timc 
the number of the check is auto- 
matically posted on the allotment 
card. This is an amazingly rapid 
operation and assures the Allot 
check is 
mailed unless there is an allotment 
card which authorizes it. 

Checks are then placed in an 
automatic inserting machine which 


ment Division that no 


actually inserts them in a window 
envelope and seals the envelope. 
(Frequently, other messages ar 
enclosed simultaneously, the gov 
ernment using this means of quick 
distribution to send payees help- 
ful information or patriotic warn- 
ings, without increasing the bur- 
den on the Post Office Depart- 
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nent.) Window envelopes so de- 
igned that only the payee’s name 
nnd address show through are 
ised. All other data appearing on 
he check, such as the amount, 
vrantor’s name, ete., are hidden. 
hey are kept in serial number 
der and stored on sheives in a 
ireproof vault 400 to a_ box, 
‘eady for mailing on the last day 
if the month. During the average 
uonth, the Allotment Division re- 
‘ives from ten to fifteen thousand 
equests from payees to change 
heir address. Also several thou- 
and notices from grantors, 
hrough their disbursing officers, 
o discontinue allotments for vari- 
us reasons. These changes of 
iddress and discontinuances must 
« accomplished right wp until the 
leadline for mailing the checks 
ind it is surprising to see how a 
‘heck which has been run and 
sealed in an envelope can be so 
vault to 
prevent its being mailed in case of 


juickly located in the 


. discontinuance notice or to see 
that it is sent to a new address. 
No wife or mother who sends in a 
‘hange of address which reaches 
the Navy Allotment Office before 
the last day of the month need 
fear her check will be delayed or 
routed to the wrong address. 
This is but a brief sketch of the 
various steps in paying and ac- 
counting for allotments. Remem- 
ber that all this money is the 
service man’s own money, volun- 
tarily allotted from his pay. No 
check is allowed to go out until 
the control or abstract of which 
it is a part balances. Naturally, 
when there is such a large volume 
of payments there are thousands 
of letters from dependents each 
month, giving changes of address, 
advising of lost checks, and ask- 
ing for various information. If a 
check is reported as not being re- 
ceived, reference is made to the al- 
lotment card which shows whether 
or not the check actually left the 
Allotment Office and the number 
of the check. If this check does 
not show up within a reasonable 
time, a stop payment notice is sent 
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When you need ... . 





S. L. Workman 
President 





EMERGENCY and PEAK LOAD figures, f-a-s-t 


For those extra, unexpected, unwelcome, 
emergency calculations. ..for peak load 
calculations 

Use the air mail! Phone us, and then fly 
your records to Workman in Chicago 
we'll fly the right answers back to you 
f-a-s-t. 

You needn't carry surplus personnel 
nor saddle your regular personnel with 
tiring overtime... you needn't hire emer- 
gency help, irregularly to master your 
emergency figure requirements, your peak 
loads. 


a if tir - Vl Ask a local airline REPRESEN 


FLY YOUR RECORDS TO US IN CHICAGO 


there’s WORKMAN in Chicago 


You can lean on us for ANY figure problem 
that steps regularly or irregularly into your 
office, any problem beyond the capacity of 
your own personnel. . for we compute in- 
ventories, cost reports, sales analyses, com- 
pile budgets, find foday’s costs, selling 
costs, figure bank interest, figure wages 
and we can do any figure task for 
you, 
Today, we serve 759 of Chicago's finest 
concerns. Write for explanatory booklet 
and proofs. 
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Denver t 
FROM ANY TOWN IN AMERICA ~aitaalieaion : 
Los Angeles J F : i 
St. Louis Cincinnati 
San Francisco’ 
Nashville Miami 


WE'LL FLY THE RIGHT ANSWERS BACK TO YOU 
BS Sinead 3 « 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 


Be eR Tee, 






608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago * WABash 2490 








to the Treasury Department in 
Washington and a duplicate check 
is issued. If the check number is 
shown on the allotment card as 
having been mailed, there is no 
way for the check to have escaped 
mailing, for the system is fool- 
proof and error-proof. 

Another phase of the Allotment 
Division is the section which han- 
dles what is termed “blanket allot- 
ments”—the payment of many 
allotments to one payee, such as 


the Veterans’ Administration for 
government insurance, the Treas- 
ury Department for bond deduc- 
tions, or some large bank or com- 
mercial insurance concern, When 
a man’s allotment card calls for 
payment to one of thirty such 
companies or for War Bonds, etc., 
the card goes to the section which 
handles this type of payment and 
an IBM tabulating machine card 
is punched with the necessary 
codes to show the grantor’s name, 
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amount, payee, ete. These cards 
are all filed in one file, regardless 
of payee, and when the time comes 
to make out a check covering a 
blanket payment, these IBM cards 
go through an International Busi- 
ness Machines Sorting Machine 
which sorts out all cards repre 
senting payments to one concern, 
such as the New York Life, 
Equitable Life, or whatever com- 
pany is named. These cards are 
totaled on tabulating machines, 
abstracts made and one check only 
sent to each company covering 
allotments. Of 


course, all necessary checks and 


thousands of 


balances are created and main- 
tained here by use of verifiers and 
other punched card accounting 
machines. So accurate have been 
the accounts that millions of dol- 


lars’ worth of checks have balanced 
each month. On the writer’s visit 
to the Allotment Division, one 
officer threatened to remove a 
couple of cards temporarily just 
to assure himself there is nothing 
wrong with the balances, so un- 
canny does it seem that such huge 
amounts balance with such ease. 

Here is a tremendous disbursing 
and accounting task, simplified, 
mechanized, and handled with al- 
most magic speed, because of care- 
ful planning and utmost use of the 
most modern automatic equip- 
ment. It is a vital factor in morale 
maintenance. Johnny Bluejacket 
knows his dependents are getting 
their allotments, no matter how 
long he remains at sea, in a hos- 
pital, at some foreign port, or as 
a prisoner of war in some far- 


away prison camp. More tha 
that, he knows any allotment cai 
be stopped at any time he so ck 
sires, or can be increased or ck 
creased, or the money sent to 
different person, without delay. 

Commander Morris Smellow 
Supply Corps, USN, a veteran o 
many years of naval service an 
Supply Officer aboard the U.S.S 
Marblehead when she was bombe: 
in Macassar Strait, is the Officer 
in-Charge of the Allotment Divi 
sion. His first assistant or, it 
naval terms, his second in com 
mand is Lieutenant Commande: 
Edward L. Elliott, a reserve office: 
who gave up a private business o! 
his own in Washington to rejon 
the Navy in which he served as a 
Chief Petty Officer in Worl 
War I. 





Built To Speed Work 


(Continued from page 22) 


with the home bank, and with all 
the others. These accounts are 
kept on punched cards, and all 
branch clearings are handled with 
this. electrical and automatic 
punched card accounting. Pay- 
rolls, supply inventories, and other 
records are also kept up to date 
with the same type of electrical 
tabulating machine 
equipment (IBM). 
On the third floor there is 
maintained a complete set of tax 


accounting 


records on virtually every proper- 
ty in the state of California. Thus, 
should the bank have a loan on a 
piece of property and the taxes 
become delinquent the bank learns 
of it in ample time to protect its 
interests. When a loan application 
comes in on a parcel of California 
property the tax status of the 
property is ascertained by the loan 
service department in a few min- 
utes. Obviously, the best possible 
equipment is necessary for such 
service. 
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— Cut Costs 


Other departments, largely con- 
nected with loans, are housed and 
operated on the same floor. There 
are, in addition to the tax re- 
search department, the appraisal, 
commodity loan, loan supervision, 
FHA, installment credit loan, cred- 
it, and drafting departments. 

The executive floor is one of the 
bank’s most interesting and care- 
fully planned. Eleven flights above 
the ground, this floor is almost 
wholly unbroken by partitions, and 
along Montgomery Street there is 
a double row of desks reaching 
from California to Pine Streets. 
These desks were especially de- 
signed in wood for the officers and 
their secretaries. Because of the 
acoustic treatment of the ceilings 
and the arrangement of the office 
there is no need for private offices 
here, except for A. P. Giannini and 
L. M. Giannini. The bank insists 
on being known as the friendly 
bank and one of the prime require- 
ments is that officers and executives 


be easily accessible to all callers 
with business to transact. 

On this floor is a series of con 
ference rooms and the board room. 
which offers a suggestion to many 
other companies. Light larg 
tables are arranged to form a hol 
low rectangle. All eight were fin 
ished with veneers from the sam 
log and when together, appear t 
be one table. When the room is not 
in use by the directors it becomes 
a general meeting room by remova 
of the tables and installation of 
general seating. From the ceiling 
a motion picture screen may b 
lowered at the touch of a button 
Here officers and executives study 
business films. 

A. P. Giannini’s office (he spends 
most of his time at a desk out- 
side this office) is paneled i 
walnut, has a fireplace, molded 
Lucite lighting fixtures, adjoin 
ing shower bath, and a map cabi- 
net fitted inside the wall panels. 
A touch of a button raises the 
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sanel to reveal a series of large 


laps of all important California 








‘ ities. These are mounted on re- | 
" olving rollers, powered by a 
mall motor so that changing from | 
ne map to another is but a matter | 
: { pressing a button. L. M. Gian- 
ini’s office is paneled in laurel, 
" nd like that of A. P. Giannini’s, 
: ; equipped with Washkote padded 
: ilings to absorb sound. 
2 Perhaps second in importance to 
: 1 executive floor is the fifth 
: wre we find the personnel rela- 
. ons, controller’s, and business ex- 
: nsion departments. This floor | 
7 is a central reception space, is | 
. yuipped with a Celotex ceiling, | 
4 ft green tinted walls, and a high 
vel of glareless lighting, so that 
ere are no spots of glare on the | 
ilings or desk tops. Walnut | 
esks, posture chairs, linoleum tile Wi = ft b W k . WITH — 
loors, and two-drawer desk com- | 1e! e a or or S 
- | anion files for almost all execu- | ai . , 
linen eanaglete the capdiguunt, tee Not Against Management 
k4 iis floor. Here, too, policy is 
| gainst private offices. Illinois Central Railroad, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
On the third floor there are the | Celanese Corporation of America, and other companies—some 
dvertising, publicity, telegraph, large, but many small—have perfected simple but most suc- 
gal, and stenographic depart- ye employees suggestion systems, each designed vo yal 
| ividual business policies. More important, these companies 
nents. The legal department needs | have learned how to apply certain principles which are a power- 
s { wivate offices for conferences and | ful stimulant to better employee-management relations. Any 
i s so equipped. A tremendous law company, no matter in what business, may profit from the 
: ‘brary. with books and reference experiences we have gained from these corporations. 
: uaterials on open shelves or 





| FE stacks, is maintained to serve this | | WHAT OUR CLIENTS SAY— 


} department. 


poss 


“Pleasurably surprised by the extremely high number of sug- 


In the stenographic room 42-inch gestions received. Tangible savings appreciable.” 


; ‘igid platform, linoleum top desks _| “Received 74,471 suggestions in four years, and adopted 8,882 
ire used, each is equipped with a of them, paying employees more than $94,000 in awards.” 
( 9 : 
modern copyholder and a Milwau- “Estimated money gain of more than $200,000 from suggestion 
| ; ‘ - mae system.” 
kee posture chair. “We would not 


“Estimated gross saving during first year was $502,654.30.” 


FREE BOOK GIVES THE ANSWERS 


We have prepared a revealing book showing what 
makes an employee suggestion system work. This 
book is sent free to company executives. Ask your 
secretary to write today for “It Works—If,” 
which tells how to insure a permanently success- 
ful employee suggestion system. 


think of asking the girls to work 
| without posture chairs,” said 
’ Mr. Chaney as he showed this de- 
partment to the reporter. A dumb- 
vaiter brings records and corres- 
pondence from different depart- 
ments and takes the finished mail 
to the different floors, while a 
‘hute connects this room and the 
mailing department below. ~~ 

An interesting discovery was — 
nade in connection with the tele- Industrial Equities, Inc. 

310 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


graph department which operates 

"eletype printers on direct wires | 
0 Los Angeles, New York, Bos- 
on, and Chicago. A few weeks 
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after this room had been acousti- 
‘ally treated with sound absorb- 
ing tiles, the manager of the de- 
partment became worried. He 
actually thought business was de- 
clining because the work flowed 
through the department with so 
fewer mistakes, 
‘alled the 
assistant cashier to ask if business 


much less noise, 


and less tension. He 
had actually declined, and assured 
that, on the contrary, business had 
seemed in- 
seemed 
tired any more, and that several 


increased, he said it 
credible because no one 
employees of the department had 
commented on the fact that every- 
thing in connection with the work 
seemed easier. He finally decided 
that the quiet room was probably 
the reason for the new calm which 
reigned in the once noisy, hurried 
telegraph and communications 
room. 

The bank has noticed that when 
branch banks are equipped with 
acoustic tile, tellers’ errors, such 
as “overs and unders,” tend to de- 
crease as a result of the quiet. 

The trust department occupies 
almost all of the second floor. The 
woodwork is Philippine mahogany 
and heavy green carpets cover the 
floor from With 
acoustically treated ceilings, in- 
direct lighting, softly tinted walls, 


wall to wall. 


plus the air-conditioning which is 
a feature of every floor this depart- 
ment offers a calm, quiet, unhur- 
ried atmosphere for the transac- 
tion of its complicated business. 
Just below the trust department 
is a mezzanine floor, required be- 
‘ause the foundations and walls of 
one old building were utilized in 
building the great structure and 
it became necessary to have one 
extra floor for part of the new 
building. Here we find the filing de- 
partment, the bank’s well 
equipped photostatic and dupli- 
‘ating rooms, the photographic de- 
partment where pictures of every 
employee are made for future ref- 


own 


erence. White prints, blue prints, 
photo copies of documents, Mimeo- 
graphed, Multigraphed, and Mul- 
tilithed jobs are also turned out in 
this 


department, much of the 
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bank’s own form printing being 
done here. 

In the vaults in the basement, 
doors weighing 10 to 35 tons each, 
yet so delicately balanced that a 
child can swing them open, guard 
the bank’s currency and securities. 
Microphones which store ordinary 
sound, but set off the entire alarm 
system in the event of any unusual 
noise are another safety feature of 
this department. An ingenious, re- 
movable door system enables the 
great vaults to be ventilated with- 
out loss of any safety measures. 

Obviously, the 
room is the chief department on 


main banking 
the ground floor. Here giant chan- 
deliers, carefully engineered so 
that a soft glow of light spreads 
to every working surface, provide 
a high level of illumination. The 
floors are of Tennessee marble, 
walls and counters of Tavernelle 
marble. A rubberized wainscot at 
various points along the walls has 
heen employed to reduce mainte- 
nance costs. 

Across the main entrance foyer 
from the commercial banking room 
are the quarters occupied by the 
bank’s famed Timeplan depart- 
ment, where thousands of personal 
More than 
65,000 California homes have been 


FHA financed by the bank. The 
International Banking department 


loans are handled. 


occupies part of the same floor. 
An automatic dispatching sys- 
tem, utilizing equipment somewhat 
similar to the automatic telephone 
systems, controls the Westinghouse 
elevators. In the basement where 
the boilers, air-conditioning com- 
pressors, heating and other equip- 
ment are situated many modern 
controls enable the engineers to 
control temperature in any part 
of the bank. For example, if a girl 
on the fifth floor complains that 
she is uncomfortable—too hot or 





NEXT MONTH 
A NEW DEPARTMENT 
“COMMUNICATIONS 
IN BUSINESS” 











too cold—the engineer in the base 
ment need only consult a dial t 
determine the exact 
within a few feet of where that gir 


temperatur 


is working, no matter in what par 
of the bank. 

Floor ducts to carry telephon 
and power lines form a network i 
the floors so that an outlet ma 
be quickly found every eightee: 
No matter 
desks or electrically operated ma 


inches. where or how 


chines may be moved around in thi 
floo) 


pow i 


future there will also be a 


outlet for telephone or 
where needed. 

Throughout every departmeni 
the principal idea in equipping 
the bank has been to provide 
working area that is comfortable. 
both for the employee and the visi 
tor. Next in importance is low 
maintenance costs, and if it is 
necessary to pay more for equip 
ment to obtain low maintenance 
costs, Bank of America’s policy is 
to pay more in the beginning to 
save in the long run. Typical otf 
the benefits of improved equipment 
are the results of improved light 
ing. There are fewer headaches. 
less absenteeism, and not a few 
employees have stopped wearing 
glasses since working under the 
new, high level illumination. On 
assistant cashier who once wor 
glasses constantly had forgotte: 
where they were and could searcel\ 
find them in his desk. 

It has been established by many 
studies that fatigue and nervous 
tension are the chief causes ot 
errors. The chief causes of fatigui 
and nervous tension are noise, bad 
lighting, poor ventilation, and a 
false sense of timing—that is, a 
constant effort to “hurry.” Bank 
of America has eliminated all thes: 
causes of fatigue in its building 
Work flows smoothly, evenly, wit! 
no sense of taut, tense exertion 
Because errors are doubly costly 
to banks, the increased accuracy 
and production possible with im 
proved facilities and the obvious 
improvements in service to custom 
ers ought to pay for the great 
building and all its equipment 1 
due time. 
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OFIGE Posapemence cs Mas 


According to Robert Blackinton, late office manager, Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 


‘ the office manager is the liaison officer who coordinates the work of all the other 
department heads and tries to keep all parties from duplicating one another's 


v ork.’’ Many of the reports and ideas on these pages are contributions of members 
c: the National Office Management Association taken from their chapter meetings 











Brown Instrument Division, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator, devised a huge 
scheduling board to chart production progress on flow meters for war plants 


URLINGTON MILLS, Greens- 
North finds 


That new employees can become 


boro, Carolina, 
eally valuable in less than half 
‘he usual time if they are given an 
fice manual containing a complete 
set of instructions for handling all 
fice routine, Colin W. York of 
his company told a recent meeting 
f the Piedmont Chapter of Na- 
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tional Office Management Associa- 
tion. He reports that other ad- 
office 


manual are (1) the one best way 


vantages of the standard 
of performing each office task is 


outlined and becomes. standard 


practice, (2) even experienced 
clerks have in readily accessible, 
well indexed form the answer to 


any question about procedures. 





URTISS-WRIGHT Corpora- 
tion, Cincinnati, had requests 
for thirteen duplicators from dif- 
ferent executives and department 
heads at one time. A centralized 
duplicating section of five Ditto 
machines now serves the entire of 
fice. A sixth is reserved for emer- 


gencies. 


* 
YPEWRITER SPOOLS 


be worth saving. In most offices 


may 


one spool is discarded every time 
a new ribbon is placed on a ma- 
chine. We are told there is a mar- 
ket for these spools. True, the 
price is small, but why throw away 
anything of value when they are so 


easy to save? 


* 
We CAN’T HIRE HELP is 
heard everywhere. But listen 
to this. A famous hotel was forced 
to put up with a wholly incompe- 
tent night telephone operator. The 
night manager complained bitterly 
about this girl, only to be told it 
was impossible to hire telephone 
operators. One night the girl got 
drunk, 


turned 


insulted several guests, 


over a stand containing 


valuable records, and forgot to 
call four guests who were catching 
early trains. The hotel had to buy 
four airplane tickets for the guests 
who missed their trains. After this 
hullabaloo, the girl was fired. An 
advertisement was inserted in local 
papers for a telephone operator 
and more than 25 applicants for 
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THE 


TIME-WASTER 
THAT 


WAS NOT THERE! 





Marchant Automatic 
Simultaneous M ultiplication 


ELIMINATES THE CUSTOMARY DELAY 


between the entry of the problem and 
the appearance of the answer! 





The MARCHANT CALCULA- 
TOR forms the answer dur- 
ing... not after. ..the time 
that the multiplier is being 
entered! The instant you 
touch the last key the com- 
plete answer is before you 
with proof of factors...all 
in visible dials! Seconds 
saved on every problem mean 
valuable time saved every 


day. 


Deltreries subject to essential-use privrities 


ial 


ee 2 = 


MARCHANT 


SSULENTSSPEEO ELECTRIC 
CALCU LATO R 


. TuinTy-Timo _veam 
Marchant Calculating Machine Compan) 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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the job appeared, some of them 
with excellent records. Now this 
hotel management simply doesn’t 
believe it when people say you 
can’t hire help any more. Some 
other worthless employees are now 
slated for the sack. 
* 
a TROUBLEMAKERS 
who stir up discontent are 
costing business millions of dollars. 
In some offices one or two cmi- 
ployees by complaining, by re- 
peatedly talking of fantastically 
high wages, the many jobs avail- 
able, are shattering discipline. No 
matter what the help situation ap- 
pears to be, or how difficult it 
seems to obtain new employees, 
summary dismissal of these 
troublemakers will help, rather 
than hinder, office operation. Get 
rid of them no matter how difficult 
it seems at first glance to replace 
them. A few dismissals for cause 
would improve work and discipline 
in many offices today. 


* 
HIO NATIONAL LIFE Insur- 


ance is cooperating in the cam- 
paign to conserve paper, which is 
truly a critical material today. In- 
stead of the usual 814 by 11 inch 
letterheads, which cut four out of 
a 17 by 22 sheet, the company uses 
814, by 7 inch letterheads, which 
cut six out of a 17 by 22 sheet, 
thus saving 36 per cent in paper. 
A survey made by Guy L. Frank 
of Ohio National revealed that 75 
per cent of all company letters 
could be written on one sheet of the 
smaller sized letterheads. Recently 
Mr. Frank led a 


on Conservation of Office Supplies 


discussion 


at a meeting of the Cincinnati 
Chapter, National Office Manage- 


ment Association. 


ea 
HERE TO GET NEW em- 


ployees. One company, desper- 
ate for help, hit upon the idea of 
asking a large number of present 
employees how they happened to 
come to work for the company. 
Something like 70 per cent of them 








answered, “Oh, I had a friend w 


worked here who told me to 


ply.” In some cases it was not a 
friend, but a brother, uncle, cous 
in-law. The point is 


father, or 
that better than 70 per cent wer 
attracted to the company by go: 


reports from present employ 


4 


Such a test in any office would » 


4 


sibly be worth while, and if tri 


would reveal the true source 
present employees, and we thi k 


assist in planning a campaign 


obtain more help. 


* 
pated AND CARBON 
sometimes cost as much to b 


and handle as the material its: 


- 


Some companies spend a lot of ti 
getting prices, talking to salesm: 
and shopping on these items. Kh 
member this: You pay for t 
salesmen’s time talking to vy 


plus your time spent in talking 
the salesmen. Better way is to gt 
a good supplier and stick to hi 
One company had this experien 
It bought a gross of ribbons whi 
cost $108 and fourt 


months; then went 


lasted 


shopping, 
and after talking to several su 


pliers bought a gross from 


other company for $72. This ch« 
gross lasted seven months. All | 


4 


girls complained that the lett: 
were bad, and the ribbons whol! 


unsatisfactory. In this case 


higher price ribbons cost $7.71 


4 


month, whereas the cheap ribbo 
cost $10.28 a month. The sa 
number of stenographers were « 
ployed during both periods. 


* 
TANDARD EQUIPMENT 


lists for each desk in an oft 
are worth the time and trouble | 


quired to prepare them. Now, wli 


equipment is rather difficult 
obtain, some employees are und 
equipped and others are hoardinz 
equipment not needed. Make a lis! 
of every job and desk in the offi 
The majority of these desks ¢ 
be assigned a_ standard list 
desk blotter or pa 
pen set, tray, telephone, ete. Th: 
functi 


equipment 
there are the special 
desks, where certain highly speci 
ized jobs are in progress. .\ 
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iipment required for such jobs 
-! ould be 


| \ecutive desks can also be 


listed and adhered to. 
pro- 
v ted with equipment standards, 
he subject is properly studied. 
much surplus 


! such a study 


© ipment will be rounded up. 


t(LUTTERED DESK TOPS are 

usually an indication of an em- 

yee’s working habits. Train 
iloyees to keep all unnecessary 
icles off desk tops. 
to get 
hout two memorandum pads, a 
letter 


vs, card files, lighters, telephone 


Some em- 
ivees seem unable along 


endar pad, ash trays, 
uber gadgets, and other impedi- 
uta on desk tops. All these items 
but 
nost cases interfere with, rather 
they 


« on desk tops. Train employees 


important in their place, 


in. facilitate, work where 
establish places for these items 
d leave desk tops as clear as pos- 
shle for work. 


ETROPOLITAN Life Insur- 

ance has a service.truck which 
is pushed around the office to ser- 
it's a 
speration which saves the time of 


vice Inkwells. time saving 

gher-priced help. Other compa- 

cs bring supplies to the desk, in- 
stead of having the employee visit 
stock rooms. A. H. Stricker of 
(wneral Electric Company 
studied the matter of supplies and 
worked out 

ethods of 
dling 


has 
several important 
cutting han- 

More this 
Stricker plan in forthcoming is- 


supply 
costs. about 
sues. In many an office employees 
spend far too much time waiting 
‘round stock rooms to enter requi- 
sitions and have them filled. 


* 
YPEWRITER DESKS in 


many offices are wholly unsatis- 
ictory, cause much trouble, and 
equire considerable servicing. The 
so-called drop-head mechanisms 
ave ceased to function in many 
ases. The fixed center well is not 


popular, except in stenographic 
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Never have Personnel Statistics 
important. 
analyses 


been so 


Government requests for 


of Personnel Records are 


increasing. Company interest in these files 


is at a peak because of their relation to 


the manpower needs of the armed services 


and essential industries. 

Why thumb your way through thousands 
of cards for wanted data when you can 
apply McBee Keysort and get it quickly 


and accurately, without the u 


se of trained 


operators or costly machinery and 


equipment? 






THE MSBEE COMPA | 
Y 0g Madison Avenue, New Yor . 










departments, and there are many 


disadvantages to the pedestal type 
typewriter platforms which fold in- 
to the left desk pedestal. 


Anybody have an idea for 


right or 


a fool- 


proof, service-free typewriter 
desk? There’s room for improve- 
ment here. 
* 
RMSTRONG CORK Company. 
dissatistied with ordinary em- 
ployee recruiting methods, has 


fitted up a trailer, the purpose of 
job to the 


which is to take the 


worker. Inside the trailer several 
women perform operations exactly 


As the truck 


residential neigh- 


as in the 
parked 


borhood women 


factory. 
some 
are invited to come 
in and watch the work. On hand at 
all times is a pe rsonnel officer of 
the company to take applications 


of any women who are willing to 
accept work. Other companies are 
using radio, and many one form or 
another of newspaper advertising. 
But 


produce results 


ordinary methods  searcely 


in the critical la- 


bor markets of the country. 











(Continued from page 26) 


Office Economies Without Radical Changes 
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Paper is a critical material. We need to save every pound possible. Here is an 
example of how paper—and work—may be saved by modernizing office forms 


arranged in proper sequence, from 
left to right, according to volume 
usage. Study your business and 
find by what methods you ship 
most. If the majority of shipping 
is by express, for example, “ex- 
press” should be printed first in 
the line dealing with these items, 
so that the typist will not have to 
space through other items less 
frequently used. All the typist 


ee 


does in this case is to type an “x” 
to indicate method of shipping. 
Areas provided for secondary 
writing to be filled in later, such 
as columns for quantities shipped, 
weights, and similar facts, should 
be arranged so as not to break the 
flow of the first writing, requiring 
the operator to space unnecessari- 
ly through the columns which can- 
not be filled in at the first writing. 
Rearranging forms to save un 
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necessary keystrokes means much 
in the total keystrokes used, Re- 
arranging one order writing form 
which carried an average of four 
items per order eliminated 44,640 
keystrokes daily, or the equivalent 
of writing 200 additional orders 
per day. 

Codes, abbreviations, elimina- 
tion of punctuation on forms also 
save innumerable keystrokes. For 


instance, “blk” can be “black,” 
“orn” can be “green.” Standard 


numbered. For in- 


SD be 


sizes can be 
“ie & 


standard in the paper industry, 


stanee, inch paper. 
can be coded as Size 1, and six type 


strokes be climinated every time 
it is written. 

Another possibility of saving 
type strokes is the elimination of 
the decimal point and two ciphers 


(.00) denoting no cents in the ex- 





tension columns. A_ vertical line 
separating dollars and cents wou || 
eliminate three type strokes « 
every such item. 
We manufacture forms on , 
made-to-order basis, but some pr 
duction is standardized so th 
only basic information is require: , 
such as customer’s name, addres.-, 
telephone number. But from 21: , 
47 specifications were typed « 
‘ach production order. We stan 
ardized specifications and pr 
pared large illustrations of pr 
duction orders, mounted in gla-s 
frames, for ready reference in 


of the production departments 
These 


items were assigned numbers, wit: 


the plant. standardize | 
the result that we reduced spec 
fications from a maximum of 4; 
down to 8 with a corresponding « 
crease in writing time. 

Attention should also be given 
to the design of the source recor 
or original form from which tl« 
typed record is prepared. Tlx 
sequence and arrangement of tl 
items on the original form, such «s 
the salesman’s order blank, shoul 
be identical, if possible, to the ar 
rangement on a printed produ 
tion order or invoice which is typed 
from the salesman’s order. 

The function of forms involves 
complete study of the form and 
system, the information written, 
the number of copies required, th 
amount of information to be cd 
leted, and the information added 
after the original writing. An im 
portant question here is, “Can tly 
proposed form be designed to ti 
written in combination with one 0 
more additional existing forms? An 
example is our combination of 
bill of lading and packing sli): 
This is not a new idea, but the wa) 
we finally designed the form make- 
it different from the conventiona 


bill of lading and packing slip 
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When we analyzed these separate 
forms we found a repetition of 
ting, such as the name, address 


» the customer, date, order num- 


‘+, packer, and the quantity of 


xes within the shipment. This in- 
mation was first written on the 
cking slip, than rewritten by an- 
» her clerk on the bill of lading or 
ess receipt. Both were com- 

|, »ed into one 814 x 11 form, with 
upper section serving as the 
of lading and the lower section 
the packing slip, so that the 
cker fills in the packing infor- 
ition by hand, and when the bill 


lading has been routed it is filled 
on the typewriter. 

When we decided to install an 
oder control system, by which 
ry order coming into the office 
is put under control so none 
suld be lost or delayed, the head 


of that department designed a 
beautiful set of forms ne cessary to 
maintain control of orders. This 
meant another desk, another type 
writer, another typist. A study 
showed we could take our order 
acknowledgment, and by increas 
ing the number of parts and add 
ing three copies to it provide the 
order control department with the 
necessary papers so its control 
system could be set up and fune 
tion, just as well as it did with a 
separate and independent form ap- 
plication. In this way one form 
now does the work of two, saving 
one typew riter, and one operator, 
and one desk and chair. 

There are other ideas, all in one 
way or another variations of the 
few simple principles outlined in 
this report. Almost any office can 
find ways to apply the principles. 


Do you want 
these questions 
ANSWERED? 








Inventory Control To Save 
Millions for Government 


ontinued from page 15) 


shows total undelivered parts for 
which the company is committed to 
Where the 
pany produces its full require- 
ments of any part this column is 
not used, and if it produces some 


subcontractors. com- 


parts and buys some, these totals 
ire obtained and the perpetual 
stock balance computed by the ad- 
dition of the company’s own pro- 
duction and accepted receipts to 
‘he previous stock balance, less the 
arts issued. “Daily requirements” 
epresent the total 
arts required daily for final as- 
sembly, plus a percentage allow- 


number of 


nce for parts lost and scrapped 
subsequent operations. The col- 
mn headed “purchase  require- 
ents” is the difference between 
‘aily requirements and the amount 
roduced by Eclipse. 
The last labeled 


‘days’ supply” and represents to- 


column is 
il amount of parts in stock bal- 
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ance divided by the daily require- 
ment for the part. The visible sig- 
nal at the bottom of the card is 
placed to indicate the number of 
days’ supply calculated in the last 
column and makes it easy to spot 
any critical item, or to ascertain 
at a glance today’s supply on hand 
of any part. 

All parts are disbursed from 
inventory when issued to produc- 
tion. Stock men, who deliver parts 
to production, issue requisitions to 
clerks 


cards each time a part is issued 


the stores who post bin 
to production. 

The visible cards are posted 
from these requisitions. Two in- 
ventory reports have also been 
eliminated by this control system. 
and material and work in process 
reports have been combined. 

The same principles are used in 
controlling subassemblies and sub- 


contractor production. 


HOW to cut red tape and 
Streamline paperwork 


HOW to step up the flow of 
paperwork from office 
machines as much as 50% 
HOW to keep posteeten mov- 
ing by keeping produc- 


tion detail under perfect control 
HOW to make one form do the 
work of two or more 
+ 


HOW to make 3 typewriters 

and 3 typists do the work 

formerly done by 4 

HOW to simplify and systema- 
tize the control of war 

production through better, faster 


ways of handling all production rec- 
ords, orders and reports 















HOW to get these better results 
with today’s personnel 


shortage and “green” clerical help. 





to war production 
executives and 
government offi- 

cials. 





S 
rs 


—the new book showing how 
Standard Systems of Industrial Con- 
trol are solving these “headaches” 
for leading war producers—without 
radical changes, and in the shortest 
possible time. Packed with ideas on 
how to master the “triple-threat” 
of increased record requirements, 
fewer typewriters, and “green” cler- 


ical help, MAIL THE COUPON. 


pret 






THE STANDARD 
REGISTER COMPANY 
902 Albany Street 
Dayton, Ohio 
Mail at once 
Answer’ ¢ 





NAME 





FIRM 





ADDRESS 
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knives? It is all but impossible 
to make up your mind which one 


you wish to buy. And the essen- 
tial differences are microscopic in 
many cases. But don’t stop at 
pocket knives. Look at any “line” 
of goods and begin asking what 
are the essential differences. We 
have a long way to go in this re- 
spect, and there are plenty of 
manufacturers who are going to 
use the pruning shears on “lines” 
after the war. 

Now we come to the matter of 
economic buying. How much does 
it cost the country to pay for the 
preparation and consideration of 
bids? How many times does a pur- 
chasing department send out a 
form letter, or put a girl to calling 
up suppliers to ask for bids on 
some routine purchase ? Only one 
supplier can get the order, but five 
to ten send salesmen, prepare bids 
and proposals, consider, dicker, 
horsetrade and argue over a com- 
paratively simple purchase. Re- 
member, the buyers waste their 
time as well as the salesmen. Is 
there a better way to accomplish 
the same end—that is, getting the 
greatest value for dollars spent? 
In many cases there is. And one 
answer is more intelligent selling, 
and more intelligent buying. It 
ineans a more careful study of cus- 
tomer needs and greater confidence 
between buyer and seller. And con- 
fidence is built up, not only by 
good merchandise and service, but 
by well trained, intelligent sales- 
manship. Today there are not a 
few sales management officers get- 
ing ready to train their salesmen 
to sell not only merchandise but 
economic buying practices. 

In many lines of business there 
is no longer sufficient margin to 
pay for salesmen’s haphazard call- 


ing—just “dropping in,” to put 
it bluntly. This means a more in- 
tensive study of possible customer 
asking, 


structures. It means 
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Getting Ready To Sell 


“Whom can we serve most eco- 
nomically? What customers can 
we serve so well that they will not 
be tempted to ask for bids each 
time they buy, nor will they be 
tempted to switch around every 
few months?” This is part of the 
business of “getting ready to sell,” 
and is necessary before any sales- 
man can do a_ truly economical 
job of selling. 

There is some selling which is 
so poorly done that the buyer who 
accepts it is put out of business. 
Take the case of a merchant. The 
people who sell to him have every- 
thing to gain by his continuing 
prosperity and financial strength. 
But the way they attempt to sell 
to him, and often succeed, prac- 
tically puts him out of business, 
or so weakens him he is not a good 
customer. 

Here is a case in point: A small 
merchant had a tremendous over- 
stock of shoes, sold to him by a 
great shoe company. Another shoe 
company sent a good salesman to 
see him. “You are badly over- 
stocked. Let me help you stage a 
sale, unload this overstock, turn it 
into cash. Put some of the money 
in other items, and then concen- 


trate your shoc business with me 


and I will guarantee that you ca: 
do more business on shoes, with 

smaller investment, than ever bi 
fore.” The merchant listened, con 
sidered, and acted as advised. I; 
two years he was selling nearl; 
twice as many shoes with one-hal 
the investment. That was befor 
don’t knov 
the story today. But in spite o 


shoe rationing—we 
his success other shoe compani 
are moving heaven and earth t 
throw out this farsighted com 
pany and get the merchant back t: 
the point where he has twice tly 
needed investment in shoes. 
There is going to be less of thi- 
kind of selling after the war. In 
stead of putting a customer oui 
of business by overloading him “t: 
keep out competition” we are go 
ing to do such a good job of help 
ing him buy that competition wil 
not tempt him. It took a lot o! 
“getting ready” for this one sho 
company to learn how to teach 
merchant to do twice the business 
on half the stock 
necessary — time 


but it paid 
to put in the 
to get ready. And that’s whai 
many sales managers are doing to 
day—getting ready to teach thei: 
own salesmen first, then their cus 


tomers, to buy economically. 





The High Cost of Not Managing 


(Continued from page 13) 


cent of all the orders were so 
small that the cost of handling 
them was larger than the gross 
profit from them. The orders were 
too small, but the cost of handling 
orders was too high, also. In the 
good branch the office manager de- 
signed an order handling system 
which cut the cost of handling or- 


ders nearly one-half. In this 





branch the average size of orders 
was one-third higher than in thi 
bad branch. 

For years the manager of thu 
“bad” branch came up with air 


tight alibis. His alibis were s 
good nothing was done about th« 
branch. But when he died the man 
ager of the good branch needed 
only six months to bring the bad 
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ivanch up to the same high level 
{ efficiency and profits his own 
id always enjoyed. 

In a 
ion of the legal department fell 


famous business one sec- 


chind in correspondence. Lawyers 
e supposed to be wise, but not 
iticient. Nobody had the temerity 
» try to “manage” lawyers. They 
it in private offices and read 
held 


erences, and let correspondence 


cavy volumes, long con- 


ile up. Finally it was found that 
1c department was actually three 
answering 


ars behind corre- 


»ondence relative to the sale of 
irious properties the corporation 
different 


ates, and was anxious to sell. 


wwned in about fifteen 


Believe it or not, a dictating 
iachine salesman heard of this un- 
iclievable condition, recommended 
ie use of eight dictating machines 
n the 
irdworking, legally trained men. 


hands of smart, young, 
in three months they cleaned up 
ihe mess of neglected correspond- 
nee and today letters are an- 
swered promptly. The failure to 
manage these lawyers cost the 
company several hundred thousand 
dollars in actual cash, lost because 
»cople who wanted to buy proper- 
tv lost interest. 

In every large and in many 
small businesses there are certain 
departments under the manage- 
ment of have become 
hottlenecks, obstructionists, 
petty tyrants. These men have un- 
knowingly acquired the idea that 
tne department belongs to them. 


men who 


and 


They cannot or will not see the 
husiness as a whole. 

Amazingly, 
them alone, permitting: them to 


management lets 


run their departments as if they 
were the sole proprietors thereof. 
In one business which we visited 
recently we learned of an old gen- 
tleman who had a 
hatred for duplicating equipment. 
For years he had resisted the in- 
stallation of a modern order han- 


passionate 


dling system because he was preju- 
diced against duplicating 
chines. Finally top management 
took a hand in his department and 
somebody discovered this old gen- 


ma- 
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tleman had once purchased a 
cheap, unknown duplicator which 
failed to function properly. He 
there he’d 


fool with such machines again. 


swore then and never 


Consequently, he clung to an 
obsolete order handling and fac 
tory ticket writing system which 
held up orders three to five days 
in his department. When manage 
ment ordered him to “get on his 
horse and gallop” he sulked for a 
day, then turned the job over to 
a young assistant, and in six wecks 
the proper equipment was - in 
stalled. Today orders which reach 
his department by 10 a.m. are in 
the factory. 

Oh, the high cost of not man 
Some of it 


comes from the type of top man 


aging is incredible. 
agement which is too busy to do 
anything but delegate. Such men 
are too busy to bother with de 
tails, too busy to train subordi- 
nates to take details and handle 
them properly. They give orders, 
but their orders are not carried 
out. Such a man recently hired a 
former schoolteacher to install a 
stock record system. He designed 
had _ the 
printed in a coun- 


a system, forms—too 
many of them 
try print shop, had the company 
carpenter make boxes for them. 
He was very proud of his sys- 
tem. He could always tell how 
much of a given item was on hand 
about three months previous. He 
wanted more help which he could 
not get. He fumed and fussed un- 
til one day supplies of a critical 
material requiring three months 
for delivery were discovered to be 
exhausted. He was fired and the 
job turned over to a man who 
knew a sock from a stocking about 
stock When a 
stock record system was installed 
there 
years’ supplies of certain parts 


records. modern 


it was found were two 
and materials on hand. Inventories 
were cut nearly 40 per cent as a 
result of showing up the unbal- 
anced condition of stock. 

Here was another case of some- 
body’s failure to manage. It’s the 
biggest item of expense in business 
—the high cost of not managing. 









Have You Exact Copies of 


VITAL RECORDS? 


Confidential records, letters, bids, 
contracts and financial data — 
photo-exact copies made fast, in 
complete privacy, with A-PE-CO. 
You need A-PE-CO for executive 
use. AJ] departments can speed 
copying work with A-PE-CO. 
Its many uses will amaze you. 


ACCURATE AS A MIRROR 
PHOTO-COPIES 
MADE FAST BY 

ANYONE — ANYTIME 


A-PE-CO "Ao exact” 


PHOTO -COPYER 
Non-Fading Photo-Copies 


$5500 (Eqemg beeen 


e records * blueprints 

e pictures © drawings 
Same-size copies of anything up 
to 18"x 22”. Accepted as legal 
evidence. Eliminates steno-copy- 
ing, tracing, proof-reading. Photo- 
copies direct from blueprints, 
graphs, tracings, telegrams, re- 
ceipts, shop orders — anything 
written, printed, drawn, photo- 
graphed. Endless uses for A-PE- 
CO. Needed by al/ departments. 
Big savings. Thousands in satis- 
factory use. 


No Camera—No Darkroom—Low Cost 





Simple, fast. No focusing. Conserves 
man-hours. Any office employee quickly 
becomes expert. Low cost per copy, 
lowest investment in equipment. Saves 
other equipment. Put A-PE-CO on any 
available desk or table. Immediate de- 
livery. Representatives in principal cities 


and Canada. Write for A-PE-CO folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D-9, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Fight wiTH WAR BONDs 
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Newcomers who quit within 30 days accounted for 80 per cent of employment turn- 
over at Fairchild Aircraft, according to Ruth MacKay in the Chicago Tribune. If 
this is typical it shows the vital need of improved human relations programs in 
business to help new employees over the first difficult days on a new job. Todzy 
Fairchild has an induction system which smooths the way for all new employees 








Women once competed for cherry pie baking or bathing beauty 


contests, Now they compete for national welding championship. 
Shown above is Vera Anderson of Ingalls Shipyard, Pascagoula, 


Mississippi, who defeated Mrs. Hermina Strmiska of Kaiser's 


Oregon Shipbuilding Company for the National Women’s Are 


Welding Championship. Miss Anderson was acclaimed Queen of 
the Welding World, was awarded 8350 in War Bonds, a loving 


cup, and a week-end trip to the White House for her mastery 


of the are welding art. This was the first welding contest. 





Workers’ Idea Production 


At Record High Level 


“Never before in the history Morton. Mr. Morton is presi- 
dent of the Morton 


turing Company, Chicago, pro- 


of business and industry have Manufac- 


so many people had so many 


good ideas,” says Charles D. ducers of the Morton Method, a 
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complete system for stimulating 
and directing productive em- 
ployee thinking. 

“Our records, covering the 
15-year history of the Morton 
Method as used in diverse 
American businesses and indus- 
tries, clearly establish a point 
worth noting. Give American 
workers, both men and women, 
an opportunity to express 
themselves concerning the prob- 
lems which constantly arise in 
any business. They will contrib- 


ute far more than the work 


of their hands to that b 
ness, 

“It is impossible even to e 
mate how many millions of « 
lars manhours have lb 
saved for American business °\\ 
the ideas and 
ceived by users of the Morton 
Method alone. It is a fact t!} 
executives who have looked ‘o 


and 


suggestions 


employees for help in answer 
ing present-day 
convinced that there is no | 
ter way of 
problems.” 


questions 


solving postwar 


Crawford, NAM President, Calls for 


Better Human Relations Job 


Declaring that unless we get 
complete understanding in em- 
ployee relations we may lose 
these freedoms we are all fight- 
ing for, Frederick Crawford, 
Cleveland manufacturer and 
president, National Association 
of Manufacturers, urged mem- 
bers of the NAM to appoint a 
“vice president in charge of 
human relations.” 

Mr. Crawford further de- 
clared, “The enlightened busi- 
ness management of this nation 
must and will adapt itself to 
age in which 
people are thinking constantly 


this emotional 
of human rights...the Ameri- 
can worker is a 
workman but he’s susceptible to 
emotions and he follows leader- 


good, loyal 


ship, good or bad. Now let’s 
make it positive through vice 
presidents of human relations 
that statesmanship in industry 
will create constructive leader- 
ship. 

“I am asking every thinking 
manager to create a division of 


human relations 
not above, the treasurer, p 

duction man, manager, 
and engineer in importance and 


equal to, if 
sales 


prestige. 

“The worker believes he gi 
by doing less. As soon as hie 
understands that increased | 
duction is the only real source 
of high wages, half the indus- 
trial problems are solved. ‘The 
worker has a mistaken impres 
sion of the relationship between 


ownership and income. In thie 


ten years of the depression, | 
company (Thompson Products, 
Inc., of Cleveland) distributed 
$100,000,000 in wages to work 


' 


ers but the company was ne 
worth above $10,000,000 


“The worker believes wrons- 


ly, that income is distributed 
unfairly... it is a fact that 
this country management ¢ 
tributes 88 per cent of i's 


‘take’ to the worker, 5 per 
to the the 
maining 7 per cent is plow 


owners, while 


back into the business.” 
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Suggests Grading Plan for Selecting 


Employees for Postwar Jobs 


\ personnel director who pre- 
fos to remain anonymous sub- 
» |s the following plan which 

thinks may be helpful in 
iinding employees that pres- 
day employment conditions 
sudden end, 
looking for 
instead of looking 
employees. He says: 
It is no secret that 
some cases, is behaving bad 
\lmost every plant has men 
women who are continual- 
making trouble, who are late 
vork, or not doing their best. 
On the other hand every 
nt has employees who are 
every ounce of their 
are prompt, never 


vy come to a 
1 employees 
jobs 


labor, 


ing 
|, who 

ent without good cause, and 

il both to the company and 
the country. 

‘Why not begin now to check 
poor employees, the slack- 
and loafers and mark the 

ul, loyal, hardworking em- 

ivees for preference in post- 

r hiring? 

“On every employee’s record 

rd each month mark that 

iployee’s attendance 

; production record, and his 

eneral attitude toward his job. 
uly employees who have high 


record, 


‘ 


marks will be retained in the 
postwar period, 

“Notify every employee that 
beginning on a certain date a 
careful record will be kept, 
that selections for permanent 
postwar jobs will be 


and 


made on 


the basis of these wartime be- 
havior, attendance, and pro- 
duction records. 


“Of course, no company can 
guarantee employment, and re- 
turning service men will 
to be given preference, but af 
ter returned veterans are 
ployed, let it be known that 
current records will govern. 
Establish a list of black marks, 
or demerits, each demerit being 
recorded to lessen the employ- 


have 


em 


ee’s chance of a permanent job 
after the war. Establish a point 

so many demerits—which cre- 
ates an absolute, automatic dis- 
charge at the end of the emer- 
Thus, for example, if an 
has 20 


becomes 


gency. 
employee demerits his 
discharge automatic 
at the end of the emergency.” 

Let readers of this depart- 
ment consider this suggestion 
and comment on it. Will it 
work? Will it be helpful? Com- 
ments will be published only on 
the writer’s permission. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Stages Rally 
For Memphis Belle Heroes 


Although several other com- 
sinies have been visited by the 
rew of the Memphis Belle, 
fumed group of fighters who 

ide 25 devastating raids over 
Germany and shot down 8 Ger- 
vin planes, the visit of the 
rew to Addressograph-Multi- 
sraph was especially notable 
cause Captain (now Major) 
Robert K. Morgan was, before 
e entered the Air Corps, an 
\ddressograph-Multigraph ser- 
ice man and had trained for 
lmost a year at the company’s 
lant in Cleveland, 


The plant closed for the big 
rally. The company brought 
Major Morgan’s fiancee, father, 
and brother from their homes 
in Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina to participate in the rally. 
An elaborate dinner was served 
in the Cleveland Hotel for the 
heroes, and a special program, 
which later broadcast to 
the armed forces, was 
near the plant in East Cleve- 
land. The entire celebration 
was planned in cooperation 
with the employees of the com- 


was 
staged 


pany. 
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Evansville, Indiana, attempts to sell workers on the 





trial Relations.”’ 


dismissals 


vacations, etc. 


cies and problems 





EIGHT-POINT PROGRAM FOR 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


C. D. Dallas, president of Revere Copper and Brass, 
Inc., and the committee of 33 industrialists which he 
headed, have just released a booklet, 
The committee was part of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, whose 10,000 
members have been asked by Mr. 
employer-employee relationships. 


The booklet describes an eight-point program of 
employment policies. The eight points are: 


1. A considerate and orderly hiring procedure 
2. Wages in harmony with general levels for similar 
work in the community and the industry 


3. Definite procedures for promotions, lay-offs, and 
4. Specific rules and regulations on hours, overtime, 


5. An orderly procedure for considering misunder- 
standings and grievances 

6. A specific program and policy for selecting and 
training supervisory personnel 

7. Keeping employees informed on company poli- 


8. A written statement of company policies and 
practices, clearly stated and defined 


**Good Indus- 


Dallas to review 








Otis Elevator War Plant Reduces 


Worker Absenteeism 


By operating its own plant 
serving refresher 
making shopping 
easier for employees the Otis 
Aeronauti- 
Harrison, New 
has improved employee 
health 
absenteeism 


cafeterias, 
meals, and 
Elevator Company, 
cal Division, 
Jersey, 
conditions, 


morale and 


while has de 
creased. 

Lunch business in the neigh 
borhood saloons has dropped 
considerably, absenteeism has 
and health 
tions improved since the Aero- 
nautical Division of the Otis 
Elevator Company in Harrison, 
New took over the 
management of the two cafe- 
terias. Now practically ill 
workers eat two attrac- 
tively decorated, 
clean cafeterias where carefully 
nutritious 
appeal to both 
Operating a 


decreased, condi- 


Jersey, 


in the 
meticulously 
planned, meals are 
served with the 
palate purse, 
‘round-the-clock 

cafeteria serves five meals daily 
there is a 


and 
schedule, the 
ind between meals 
brisk carry-out business of cof- 
fee, ice. cream, other re- 
freshments in paper containers. 

W. B 
the Otis 
is justly proud of the fact that 
the medical department has had 
a sharp drop in intestinal dis 
cases since last Sep- 
the management 


and 


turbance 


tember when 


Edwards, manager of 
Aeronautical Division, 


took over feeding operations in 
the plant. Both Mr. Edwards 
and Miss Keenan, the cafeteria 
that little 
beneficial 


manager, believe 
food 
than 


encourage 


often is more 

food at 
the 
quent feeding. Two mobile can- 
the the 
plant several times daily, bring- 


much once, and 


practice of fre- 
teens make rounds in 
ing snacks and paper cupfuls of 
coffee other pick-ups to 
the workers. In addition, there 


ind 


ire milk and fruit juice dis- 
pensing machines throughout 
the plant, also equipped with 


sanitary paper cups. 
Reduction of 
the Otis plant, partially due to 


absenteeism in 


the company’s nutrition policy 
ind sanitary handling of feed- 
ing operations, has also been 
brought about by the 
long hours of shopping in the 
well-stocked grocery store oper- 
ited for the workers’ benefit 
within the plant. Once a week 


saving of 


1 nearby department store sets 
up shop in the cafeteria, selling 
rm Pua orders for its full 
of merchandise. There is a 

repair shop in the plant 
a barber shop where 


and 
line 
shoe 
ind ilso 
employees nay have haircuts on 
company time. Even a second- 
class postoffice is provided for 


the workers where money or- 
ders, stamps, and War Bonds 
ire sold 














SYSTEM ZT. nied 


Readers tell us that many different executives and their assistants check this 


department each month for ideas of all kinds. Promotion ideas, plans for cutting 


costs and reducing expenses, and methods of achieving office short-cuts are to 


be found in every month’s issue of this popular department of helpful ideas 
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(Courtesy, White Motor Company) 


In addition to its usual function, this fleet of semi-trailer units, shown 
loading up, serves as rolling billboards promoting the sale of war bonds 


1. Cuts Payroll Costs with 
Tabulating Equipment 


THE Steel Products Engineering Com- 
pany recently made an investigation of 
payroll costs to determine how much it 
cost the company to handle its payroll, 
which is seven times larger than in 1940. 
The entire department is operated by 
four clerks. Equipment consists of a 
Remington Rand No. 250 numerical 
tabulator, a 45-column visible punch with 
electrified keyboard, a multi-control re- 
producing punch, and a sorter. The com- 
bined salaries of four operators, and the 
monthly cost of the machines, including 
interest, cards, and service total $784 
monthly. According to the company’s 
secretary, I. W. Clark, about eight addi- 
tional clerks would be necessary, which 
would mean at least 100 per cent higher 


costs. 


2. Weigh-Count Ration 
Stamps in Stores 


DELICATE seales proved accurate by 
exhaustive tests are being used to count 
ration stamps. In these tests it was 
proved that counting by weight proved 
more accurate than by oral counting. 


At 


In amounts of 500 stamps certain scales 
will deliver results to within 1 per cent 
plus or minus. When 2,000 to 5,000 
stamps are weigh-counted, the results are 
within one half of 1 per cent plus or 
minus. Exact Weight Scale Company 
sponsored the tests in the Big Bear 
Super Market, Columbus, Ohio. Scales 
used were sensitive to one-half grain, 
which is the weight of one stamp. Ob- 
viously scale counting is far faster than 
oral counting and some stores have saved 
considerably by the seale counting 
method, 


3. When To Trade-in 
Office Machines 


ONE of the largest insurance companies 
has determined that each office machine 
has a different “life expectancy”; or to 
put it another way, for each type office 
machine there is an age at which it is 
more profitable to turn it in and buy a 
new machine than to have it serviced or 
repaired. For example, this insurance 
company found that dictating machines 
began to lose efficiency at three years and 
had a contract to replace all dictating 
machine equipment on the third “birth- 
day.” Of course, this program has been 


interrupted by the war and the conse 
quent shortage of dictating machine 
equipment. But the study convinced the 
company that each machine reaches i 
point where its efficiency is so impaire: 
that further repairs and servicing are 
more costly than new machines. This date 
varies from machine to machine, depend 
ing upon its type, amount of work done, 
and other obvious factors, but according 
to the studies machines reach this point 
of diminishing efficiency far sooner thar 
most office managers believe. 


4. Simple Paycheck Plan 
Saves Writing 


WITH the original serving as the em 
ployee’s check and earnings record, 
plan is in use by a number of companies 
by which a carbon of the check is filed 
under the employee’s name as the individ- 
ual employee’s record, and the triplicate 
serves as the check register and payroll 
summary. This gives a complete payroll 
system at low cost, posting is eliminated, 
and there are fewer errors since data 
do not have to be transcribed to other 
forms. On the check, the earnings record 
is written on a narrow form at the bot- 
tom which the employee detaches at a 
perforated line when cashing the check. 
The information on the two copies is not 
detachable and forms part of the per 
manent record. 


5. Merchants Agree 
On Lay-Away Rules 


SEEKING to standardize will call or 
lay-away rules the Chicago Retail Mer 
chants Association has adopted the fol- 
lowing rules for this type of business: 

Any merchandise, except perishables, 
candies, liquor, tobacco, and cosmetics, 
which is sold for more than $4.95, exclu- 
sive of Retailer’s Occupation Tax and 
Federal Excise T ax, may be placed in 
Will Call or Lay-Away, subject to the 
following 


1. A deposit of $1.00 or 10 per cent, 
whichever is larger, is required. 
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2. Balance must be paid, in full and 
the merchandise delivered, within 30 
days, except as follows. 

a. Highly styled lines, such as mil- 
linery, shall only be held for 15 
days. 

b. Toys and Christmas novelties 
shall be returned to stock not 
later than December 15. If no 
tice is given a customer it shall 
be so dated that the grace period 
expires on December 15. 

c. Fall and winter merchandise pur- 
chased between March 15 and 
August 31 may be held until 
October 1. 

. Fur and fur-trimmed coats may 
be held for 60 days. Purchases of 
these articles made between 
March 15 and August 31 may be 
held until November 1. 


e. Major household appliances and 
furnishings, including furniture, 
floor coverings, refrigerators, and 
stoves may be held for 60 days. 


~ 


. On merchandise specified in 2 ¢, d, 
and e above, which may be held for 
more than 30 days, monthly pay- 
ments of not less than 10 per cent 
of the purchase price shall be re- 
quired. 


— 


. Notice shall be given to a customer 
who fails to pay the balance within 
the time limit. If the customer fails 
to respond within 7 days after the 
notice is sent, the merchandise shall 
be returned to stock. In the case of 
merchandise enumerated in 2 ¢, d, 
and e, above, notice shall be given 
upon the failure of a customer to 
meet a monthly payment and the 
merchandise may be held for, but 
not to exceed, 30 days before it is 
returned to stock. 


. There shall be no extension of time 
given any customer who fails to 
make full payment within the time 
limits established. 


3. The merchant, at his option, may 
retain the deposit of any customer 
who fails to make payment within 
the time limits. In the case of altered 
merchandise the merchant shall re- 
tain the cost of alteration. In yard 
goods, if the piece is two to three 
yards long, 50 per cent of the selling 
price shall be retained and if the 
piece is more than three yards long, 
25 per cent of the selling price shall 
be retained. 


~ 


. On rationed commodities, ration 
currency shall be taken at the time 
of the deposit. If, after the ration 
currency has expired, the customer 
does not want the selected merchan- 
dise other merchandise shall be 
offered in its place, but the ration 
currency shall not be returned nor 
shall new currency of any kind be 
given. 


8. These rules shall apply equally to 
merchandise placed in Will Call or 
Lay-Away by employees. 
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6. One Answer to Oil 
Shortage Headache 


J. C. LIEB, president of Baltimore Cold 
Storage Company, has helped his com 
pany solve the oil shortage problem by 
installing water tanks around the ex 
haust pipes of his big Diesel motors, 
which operate the compressors to pro 
duce cold for the cold storage plant. The 
tanks are filled with tightly coiled water 
pipes. Thus while the Diesels are running 
to produce cold the hot exhaust pipes are 
used to preheat water to reduce fuel 
consumption of heating system 


7. Tailor-made Briefs 
For Reliance Salesmen 


SO THAT every salesman can make up 
a sales brief to fit each prospect’s needs 
Reliance Life Insurance Company has 
developed a system of loose-leaf sheets, 
each with a certain type of insurance 
coverage explained. From a large assort 
ment of these brief sheets the salesman 
can make up a proposal for any prospect 
and submit to him a complete coverage 
program. If the program is too much for 
the prospect, the salesman merely re 
moves one or more sheets, which in no 
way interferes with the power*or the 
sales appeal of the remaining parts of 
the proposal. This plan enables the sales- 
man to win the prospect’s approval for 
certain amounts of insurance by the 
“low-pressure” method of letting him 
indicate the features he does not want 


8. Jobs for Disabled 
Service Men 


FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT of Burling 
ton, North Carolina, reports that around 
1.8 per cent of its employees are men 
who have been discharged 
from the services since Pearl Harbor 
and the percentage is increasing. Many 
of these men were discharged for medi- 
cal reasons, but when qualified for air 
craft work make excellent employees, 
according to Cecil Wilson, 
director. There are about 500,000 men 
who have been honorably discharged in 
civilian life now, and it is anticipated 
that an additional 600,000 are expected 
to be returned from the services this 


honorably 


personnel 


year. 


9. Holds ‘“‘Convention 
By Mail”’ 


NORMALLY, The Paraffine Companies, 
Inc., introduces its new lines each year 
with a two-day sales meeting for all 
representatives. This year, cooperating 
with the ODT request for travel cur- 
tailment, the company sent material to 
its representatives for a two-day “at 
home” study of the new line. 

The salesmen were supplied with a 
two-day program of notes and with a 
special portfolio entitled “Pabco in a 
Nutshell” describing the company’s war 
activities, its policies for the duration, 
and plans for the coming selling season 





OF A PAYNE 
PRODUCT, 1943 


What is it? A dark-room for Army 


photographers? A part for a fight- 
ing plane? Pardon the blackout, 
but Hitler and Hirohito would like 
to know, too! * PAYNE'S ex- 
panded facilities are now devoted 
exclusively to war production, and 
we're all proud of our important 
tasks on America’s industrial front. 


LOOKING AHEAD—V-Day will find 
us better-prepared than ever to provide 
PAYNE Dealers with furnaces engi- 
neered and built to the Industry’s high- 
est standards; designed to make friends. 


PAYNEHEAT 


Fiayne 


FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 

















and improved equipment to insure faster, more economical office procedures 


71. SASTENS .... EWIPMENT 


Regardless of material shortages, government restrictions, and other factors 
which hamper production, new machines and equipment are regularly announced 
here. It is a monthly business show. Use this department to keep track of new 








Typewriter Desk with 
Improved Platform 


ONE of the chief complaints of office 
managers everywhere is against the old- 
type platforms on secretarial or type- 
writer desks. The old “center drops” in 
many offices have ceased to drop, and 
have been battened or fastened so the 
mechanism no longer works. Some of the 
older model platforms in desk pedestals 
no longer function satisfactorily and 
have been repaired by adding a “crutch” 
to eliminate wobble and vibration. This, 
of course, prevents the possibility of 
closing the pedestal at night, and means 
leaving the typewriter out. 

When the wartime steel shortage 
brought the necessity of rebuilding the 
mechanism for typewriter platforms in 
desk pedestals, much experimentation and 
research were done by many desk manu 
facturers. Some of the new platforms 
without metal are said to be an actual 
improvement over the old ones. One com- 
pany claiming an improvement is the 
Wells Office Furniture Company which 
is offering an improved typewriter plat- 
form on secretarial desks. The typewriter 
must be fastened to the platform, which 
drops down and leaves the typewriter 
suspended on the platform in a vertical 
position when the pedestal is closed. The 
platform is rigidly supported at two 


46 


edges and it is claimed that there is less 
wobble and vibration than in any of the 
older models. 

The desk is furnished in popular 60 by 
34 inch size, in either walnut or oak, with 
finished drawer interiors and complete 
locking device. Shipping weight is 190 
pounds. Full information is available 
from Wells Office Furniture Company. 


Package Unit for Plant 
Music and Paging 


INCLUDING the most popular features 
found in elaborate installations the new 
Operadio Plant Broadcaster provides a 
“one package” unit which furnishes music 
or paging service to war plants. The unit 
will operate 20 to 40 loudspeakers and 
covers an area up to 100,000 square feet, 
yet requires only 22 inches of floor space 
and comes ready to be plugged in and 
begin playing. 

This new standardized broadcasting 
unit brings plant music and paging, plus 
facilities for alarm or air-raid warning, 
War Bond messages, and inspirational 
material, to many smaller plants in the 
past unable to install plant broadcasting. 

The control cabinet can be placed near 
the telephone switchboard, or in’ any 
convenient location with connection to the 
microphone and key cabinet at the 
switchboard. An especially attractive 


feature is the facility which enables pag 
ing calls to go through the system whil: 
music is being played. An automatic con 
trol decreases the music volume permit 


ting paging calls to be heard clearly 
t ? r . 





without interfering with the thread of the 
music melody. 

Operadio Manufacturing Company has 
completed an unusually interesting an 
informative book called Music and Man 
power which includes a complete sum 
mary of reseatch in the industrial field 
on the subject of music and its effect 
upon worker production and morale. .\ 
request on business letterhead will bring 
a full description of the Plant Broad 
easter and the book on music. 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 








Steel Guide Tabs 


eels 











breakable spring Jaws 
p them firmly to cards but 
nit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
nt pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
sortable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
jzes, Lin. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
d by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
{ to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
wo used by Dennison Menufacturing Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 361, Exeter, Nebr. 


Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
te) 


a 


Signal vital facts with Cook's File 
Signals— automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (: all 
styles, colors) free; no obligation. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 
‘Eas Ansonia, Conn. 


oa" FILE 
* oS 











For Sales Managers 


DON’T BE CAUGHT AGAIN! 


—with no tangible 
evidence of deductible 
expenses when you 
make up 
your next 
income tax 
report. 


BEACH'S 
“Common Sense” 


are recommended by revenue collectors. 
Buy them from your own stationer. 


OR WRITE TO 


BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

























Letterheads 





ILLUSTRATED SALES LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, collec- 
ion letters, special letters to customers, and 
iramatized mailings of all kinds. 400 ideas and 
100 colorfully illustrated letterhead samples you 
an use, costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest Depart- 
ment. 
DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 
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siness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editor. 





MANAGEMENT CONTROL, through 
the use of visible index equipment, is the 


subject of a comprehensive treatise 
called “Graphamatie Management Con 
trol,” recently completed by Remington 


cost ot the 
distribution is 


Because of the 
folio its 


Rand. port 
limited to top 


executives only and requests for it should 


come from such executives only. More 
than 120 cases are cited showing hov 
that many companies use Graphamatic 


equipment to control sales, finance, ma 


terials, production. Virtually every type 


of business control needed in any type 


of business is explained and illustrated 


in this unusually valuable portfolio of 
case studies. We urge any top manage 
ment executive who wants to. bring 
himself up to date on modern control 


methods to study this treatise 


* 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
continues its series of helpful booklets 
for business men with “Very 
Yours,” by Robert E. Ramsay. The 
ject of handling incoming mail efficiently 
and promptly is dealt 
inter-office 


Prompts 
sub 
two 


with under 


divisions communications, 


and letters originating outside the or 
as the two forms require dif 
rhe use of 
and organize 


fully illustrated 


ganization 
ferent 
forms to speed 


techniques. printed 

business 

correspondence is 
* * * 

tells 


work 


how 


CUTS 
and 


OFFICE SHORT 


be saved 


101 
time 
smoother 


can made 


through the use of marking 
equipment. The 101 
ranged by office and factory departments, 
making possible quick and easy reference. 


short cuts are ar 


Copies obtainable from the Louis Melind 
Company. 

THE TODD COMPANY has established 
a department of payroll research to help 
employers faced with the current com 


plex payroll problems. A folder en- 
titled “Payroll Problems We May Help 
You Solve” describes this service fully, 


and will be mailed to any employer, upon 


request. 

» * * 
Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on letterheads. Re- 
quests on postcards or from individuals 
with 
forwarded. 


company 


no business connections will not he 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 








Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE 
represented ; request free 


CHARTER COMPANY 


CORPORATIONS organized and 
form. COLONIAL 
Wilmington, Delawar« 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


This advertising service of 33 years’ 


recoy- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried 
supervisory technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining f refund provision 
Identit sent position pro- 
tected R. W. BIXBY 
IN¢ suffalo, N. ¥Y 








Used Business Equipment 





pega OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and othtr makes. Write us. 
E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago, 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO. 
11 Enright, St. Louis, Mo 





Advertising Agencies 





publication a 
, “MARTIN ADVER. 
Madison Avenue 


Newspaper, magazine ule 








vertising. Publishers 
TISING AGENCY 
New Yorl 





Educational and Instruction 





aor ac pen Sn eo Operate a 








ollection A gvency—Credit ureau. Quickly 
i arned. Many make $5,000 yearly. up. rit 
COLE ASSOCIATES, Syracuse, N. Y 

Printi 
rinting 

DON'T BUY PRINTING UNTIL YOU GET 
OUR PRICES. You'll save money. Envelope 
Tags, Letterheads, Folde: Catalogs, Sales 






te. Write FAULTLESS, 3439 
an Avenue, Chicago. 








Postcard Advertising 








Make POSTC ARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorfu ntion-arresting ! Econom- 
ically " priced _ ASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message : unch” it needs to banekk 

le Sen i ~ samples. KUPFFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Mult 





igraph. Addressograph, 


Folder, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 





For Sales Managers 








900 le .ding 
applicants for 


by more 


quickly grat 





sales positions 








4 pages—$6.00 per 1undred. Also expens 
account eference forms, auto expense 
account form THE DARTNELL PRESS, 
1801 Leland Aver nue, Chicago. 





“WE ARE CURIOUS” 





prove our service. 





is the answer we 
get most often 


{| 
ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 


Rates to Members of the 


25% Reduction on Room 
| 
Armed Forces. 


i 
HOTEL ROOSEVELT 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
1 HILTON HOTEL 
Robert P. Williford, General Manager 


| Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 





OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS x 


\ 


D 
SEND ES? 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 





GIVE A BOOST WITH A BOOK 
—Good books, in good condition, 
are wanted by the 1943 VICTORY 
BOOK CAMPAIGN for men in all 
branches of the service. Leave 
yours at the nearest collection 
center or public library. 











isa questionnaire placed 
in Roosevelt rooms. Re- 
sponses enable us to im- 











MEW BOOKS /, 2. 


YOU AND YOUR PUBLIC, By Verne 
Burnett. It is refreshing to read a book 
written by a man who is chin deep in 
the daily practice of the principles about 
which he writes. Verne Burnett is vice 
president of General Foods Corporation 
and for some years has been in charge of 
that company’s splendid public relations 
department. One of the best things the 
book does is to point out that publicity 
alone is not public relations, and that 
many organizations think they want a 
public relations job, when all they really 
want is publicity. But publicity is only 
a part, and perhaps the least important 
part, of public relations on a broad scale. 
Mr. Burnett makes this clear in many 
ways and why every “you”- 

whether a person, a small company, a 


show Ss 


large corporation, a lodge, or an organi- 
zation engaged in charity work 
sound public relations if announced and 
desired goals are to be reached. We'd 
say this book ought to be a part of 
every company library and that a care 
ful reading of it will clear up many 
misapprehensions in business, and per- 
haps save thousands of dollars in some 
of the wasted effort now being made to 
obtain publicity. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, $2.50. 


needs 


THE HOME FRONT. By David Hin- 
shaw. It has been well said that an execu- 
tive is no better than the information 
upon which he acts. This is particularly 
true in public relations, because so much 
of what we read is written for a purpose, 
to prove a to promote a 
cause. We have become a nation of head- 
book by David 
because it 


position or 


line readers. This new 
Hinshaw is useful 
pretty good “nuts and bolts” job. In it 
the author has assembled from depend- 
able sources the facts about many little 
understood situations. All of them have 
a bearing on the formation of public 
opinion in the molding, of which the 


does a 


author has had long experience, as he 
vice president of the Public Relatio: 
Institute of New York, and natural! 
skilled in news evaluation. You will war 
this book on your reading table, becaus 
it will help you to a better understand 
ing of America’s war effort. G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons, New York, $3.00. 


GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS AN! 
VALUES. By Beardsley Ruml. Few ay 
proach the highly controversial subje« 
treated in this little book with the caln 
dispassionate detachment of Mr. Rum 
Although he is treasurer of R. H. Mac 
& Company, New York department stor 
he does not go into tantrums when |i 
discusses the myriad regulations of busi 
ness by government. Here, the man wh 
became famous almost overnight by hi 
revolutionary tax program 
ideas for the relationships between bus 


discusste 


ness and government in the postw i 
period and explains in a scholarly fas 
ion some of the things we need to d 
after the war. In only fifty-two page: 
this small book presents ideas whic 
other writers might 
explain. We suggest an early reading t: 


need 200 pages t 


anyone who wants to achieve sanity i 
thinking about the future relationship 
between business and government. Har 
per & Brothers. $1.00. 


KAISER WAKES THE DOCTORS 
By Paul DeKruif. The story of Henry J 
Kaiser’s Permanente Hospital twelv: 
miles from Oakland, where the worker 
in his shipyards are cared for under 

program where the worker pays 7 cent 
a day for medical service. In five month 
following its inauguration Kaiser’s work 
ers paid $500,000 into the plan and a 
received 


author, more 


worth of 


cording to the 
than $1,500,000 
Ninety thousand workers «are 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00 


treatment 
enrolle: 
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